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CHAPTER XLV. 
A WEEK OF SUSPENSE. 


IVE, out of those seven days of silence and inaction that La:iy 
Brentwood had stipulated for, on the part of her reluctant 
foes, had crawled away upon leaden steps. “ Short time seems long 
in sorrow’s sharp sustaining.” It hardly needed the great student of 
human life and nature to tell us that, for who has not proved it 
through his own experience? To Claude and Louis Vandeleur those 
sad hours had, indeed, seemed long. To Claude especially life 
appeared, for the moment, to have lost all worth or sweetness. His 
youthful hopes and aspirations had withered up as green herbage 
withérs under the blast of the scorching sirocco, his lightness of 
heart was gone, and his cheerful, genial spirits. The discovery of 
. his mother’s intended perfidy, of her unscrupulous dishonesty, had 
l stricken him to the soul with anguish and shame. His own loyal 
and upright nature revolted against the crime she had meditated ; 
and yet, he could not but be moved by the thought that it was for 
his sake that the fraud had been planned. That his mother loved 
him with passionate devotion he knew. And young Vandeleur was 
not the sort of man to under-value love, even maternal love (though 
there ave young men who hold that blessing cheaply enough!) And 
how, alas, had he been compelled to reward that love? What 
further grievous return for it might be required of him?. Already, 
his had been the eye to detect and the hand to arrest her zz flagrante 
delicto. Must his, also, be the voice that should proclaim her moral 
turpitude to the world? Must he be the means of degrading her in 
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the eyes of her husband and of society? Of tearing her from that 
lofty pedestal she had always occupied, as if by divine right—robbing 
her of the dignity and repute which were to her as the breath of life? . 

His heart sickened at the prospect—the cruel necessity which 
appeared to be bearing down upon him with relentless force. 

For, as yet, Madame had taken no steps, so far as he knew, to 
screen herself from the perils that threatened her. She had promised 
to prove that Louis and he were mistaken in their conviction as to 
who was the rightful heir to the Westaxon coronet. The attempt, 
both felt, would have been worse than useless, but Madame had not 
made it. Neither—and this was the serious and alarming matter— 
had she laid before either of the young men any plan or expedient 
whatsoever by which it would be possible to account for the damning 
evidence of premeditated wrong afforded by the exchange of names 
and the errors as to age recorded in college books and elsewhere. 
She had simply ignored any reference, by word or sign, to the 
subject of that eventful conversation recorded in the last chapter. 

From her manner, indeed, it might have appeared that Lady 
Brentwood had not only ignored but forgotten that conversation. 
To the sharers, however, of her secret, who knew that such a thing 
was impossible, her stoical self-possession seemed to have in it some- 
thing terrible. It was like the unearthly stillness which precedes 
a tornado or an earthquake. In her son’s eyes, that outward 
tranquillity was as pathetic as though it had been a mask which 
covered features distorted by anguish and fear. And most truly it 
was a mask! 

If only it could have been uplifted for an instant, others besides 
these two anxious watchers might have seen cause to pity the wearer 
thereof! 

Fortunately—at least, the circumstance appeared opportune to 
each member of his new family—Sir John Brentwood was, at present, 
away from home. 

On the morning following that momentous interview in her lady- 
ship’s boudoir, the Baronet had received an urgent invitation from 
an old friend—Viscount Longstaff—to accompany him for a week or 
ten days to his shooting-box in the Scotch Highlands. ‘Three other 
gentlemen, all of them well known to Sir John, were to make up the 
party; and Lord Longstaff had ventured to send his respectful com- 
pliments to Lady Brentwood, and to beg that she would generously 
spare her husband for a short time to the old friends who had seen 
so little of him during the last few years. 

How ready Lady Brentwood was to spare him at this juncture, 
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neither her husband nor his proposed host could well have imagined. 
As a matter of course, she had not allowed the former to perceive 
what relief and satisfaction the invitation had occasioned her. She 
had insisted, however, upon his accepting it; and half-willingly, half- 
reluctantly, Sir John had accordingly done so. 

After his departure, Madame had spent much of her time alone; 
but she had appeared regularly at meal times, had refused herself to 
no callers, and had betrayed no disturbance in that marvellous com- 
pesure of look and mien. As for Claude and Louis, they, too, had 
been leading, during these late miserable days, very quiet lives. At 
length, Lord Westaxon was dead. He had died on the same 
morning that Sir John Brentwood had left home ; and since then 


the young men had seen little or nothing of either George or 


Madeline Stenhouse. In the circumstances, however, as both felt, this 
temporary cessation of the close intercourse they had been enjoying 
with their friends was not a thing to be regretted. On the contrary, 
even Louis had admitted to himself that such intercourse, for the 
present, would have proved more painful than pleasant. 

Thus was wearing away that week of wretchedness and suspense. 
The sixth afternoon had come, and the two young men, whose strong 
mutual attachment had suffered no diminution through the knowledge 
that they were not, as they had been taught to believe, bound by ties 
of blood, were returning from a walk they had been taking in each 
other’s company. 

Their way homewards ied them past the lodge gates which formed 
the principal entrance to Westaxon Park. A wide carriage-drive 
bordered by noble lime trees, wound through the midst of spreading 
park lands in its approach towards the house, which stood upon rising 
ground nearly half a mile away. Owing to its elevated position the 
latter could be distinctly seen from the gateway, and naturally the 
young men arrested their steps for a few moments in passing. 

Built under the Plantagenets, the mansion looked worthy to 
entertain kings and princes, an honour which it was historically 
reported to have enjoyed upon more than one occasion. The material 
of its construction was red brick, darkened by time and overgrown 
in many parts by ivy, which reached up to the tesselated parapet 
surrounding the flat roof. The broad frontage presented gables and 
oriel windows without end, with mullions and facings of white stone. 
It was with a thrill of strange excitement that the young fellow to 
whom the place belonged now gazed at it. Could it really be true 
that 4e was the owner of that fine old mansion, of this beautiful park, 
of an enormous rent-roll, and innumerable acres? Could it be true 
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that, at this very moment, his rightful title was not Mr. Louis Vans 
deleur but Lord Westaxon? Was it in that house that his father had 
been born and had spent his youthful days—the poor father whose 
sad history he had read, and of whose shocking death in that far- 
away Canadian settlement he had heard from his companion? And 
behind those shrowding white blinds was it his father’s brother who 
lay dead, that elder brother to whose evil temper all these mysteries 
and complications could trace their root? Louis felt as though he 
could stand there for half a day gazing and wondering and question- 
ing within himself. How would it all come out at last? Would his 
claims really be made known and acknowledged? And, in that case, 
how would his relations be affected with the aunt and cousins who 
little suspected that they had in him so close a connection? As 
regarded George, if the opinions he had so persistently professed 
were to be depended on, there might be no great difficulty. But 
Louis, like Sir John, felt by no means sure that these opinions would 
stand the test of succession to the rights against which he had so 
often declaimed as morally unjust, and already that test had been 
applied. But, if George could not be an earl, Madeline might be a 
countess! Perhaps that fact might help in some measure to reconcile 
Mrs. Stenhouse to the truth, should the truth ever come to her know- 
ledge. And if Claude adhered to his resolution of proclaiming the 
secret, even at the expense of compromising his mother’s character 
(and Louis felt almost sure he would do so), then the truth mus¢ come 
to everybody’s knowledge. Was it then possible that sometime— 
sometime before very long—he might be living in that palace with 
Madeline as his wife? She had loved him as plain Louis Vandeleur. 
But, in that position he had had no right to aspire to her hand—how 
could he have had the audacity to acknowledge his love as he had 
done! Now, however, zow things would be different. . . . A sudden 
transport of joy and hope seized upon the young man. Beyond the 
dark present he caught all at once a glimpse of Elysium plains 
stretching away into the far future, bathed in the effulgent glory of 
“ that light that never was on land or sea.” Averting his face in order 
that his companion might not guess at the emotion which had set 
his heart beating high, but which he immediately tried to subdue as 
selfish, he moved away with the remark, “Come along, old fellow ; 
let us get home and see if mother has returned. Perhaps she may 
have something to say to us now.” 

This was the nearest approach to any reference made by either of 
the young men to that subject which they had promised to hold in 
complete abeyance until the week was over ; buta little circumstance 
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which had occurred this morning had awakened their expectation 
that Madame might, at length, be about to make a move of some 
sort. This circumstance was that her ladyship had ordered a carriage 
at an early hour to convey her to the nearest market town, distant 
ten miles, and that she had informed the household that business 
would probably detain her there until rather late in the afternoon. 
In what manner the business could have any connection with the 
burning question that was pending solution between Madame and 
themselves the young fellows could not imagine, but in their present 
darkness of uncertitude they were ready to look for a glimmer of 
light in any direction, likely or unlikely. 

The lodge-gates, by which they had paused for that passing 
survey of Westaxon Park, stood on the same road as the church and 
the Vicarage. 

A little beyond the latter, and just as they reached the corner 
round which lay Norbreck Towers, the young men met an open 
carriage. 

The carriage contained Mrs. Featherstone and two strangers—a 
stout lady and a pleasant-looking boy about sixteen. Some luggage 
was strapped on behind, and upon the box-seat, by the coachman, 
sat a maid. 

“ Those will be the visitors, I suppose, whom Mrs. Featherstone 
has been expecting,” observed Louis, replacing, when the carriage 
had passed, the hat he had raised. “ But, I say, Claude, did you 
notice how that lady stared at us?” 

Claude ad noticed, for it was quite true that the lady in question 
had honoured them with a peculiarly eager scrutiny. Turning now to 
her companion, she laid her hand on her arm, and demanded, some- 
what excitedly, 

“ Mrs. Featherstone, who are those young men?” 

“Their name is Vandeleur,”’ returned Mrs. Featherstone. 
“They are Lady Brentwood’s sons, and Lady Brentwood,” she 
explained, “ is the second wife of a close neighbour of ours.” 

“Yes, yes, I felt sure it was he! Dear boy, how handsome he 
has grown !” 

“Do you mean Louis Vandeleur?” asked Mrs. Featherstone in 
surprise. 

“ No, I mean Claude, of course, the dark one.” 

Claude? You know them, then, Mrs. Awdry? But Claude is 
not the dark one ; that is Louis.” 

“Nonsense! . . I beg your pardon, I mean you are mistaken. 
Yes, I know something of them . , Hush, Eustace; not a word at 
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present!.. Mrs, Featherstone, I promised to explain, when I saw 
you, why I had begged your kind hospitality for a few days. Well, 
the reason has to do with one of those young men, with Claude 
Vandeleur. After I have seen and spoken to him, you shall be told 
all. Itis a strange story. Eustace knows it already. I dare say you 
may consider me to blame in the matter, when I have made my 
confession ; and in that case, you know, you can turn me out of your 
house at once. But——” 

“T beg you will not say such things, Mrs. Awdry,” interrupted 
her hostess. “ As a friend of my sister Olivia’s, you must know that 
you are welcome at the Vicarage.” Mrs. Featherstone’s tone, however, 
was by no means so cordial as her words. The good lady could 
never bring herself, she felt, to like or approve of a woman who had 
lived in separation from her husband. 

“You must know Lady Brentwood, also, I suppose?” she 
questioned, “‘ since you are so well acquainted with her sons.” 

Claudia laughed. “Zady Brentwood!” she repeated. “ How 
amazing it does seem, to be sure! I knew Madame Vandeleur as 
a peasant woman, in a cotton gown, though a remarkably superior 
person, certainly, for her class. But Lady Brentwood/” her face 
changed as she continued. “To think that she should have come 
to that, and all through my money! It is preposterous ! ” 

Mrs. Featherstone looked at her visitor as though doubting 
whether she were in her right senses. “ Your money?” she echoed. 
** What can you mean?” 

“Oh, I ought not to have said that until I could explain all,” 
rejoined the other apologetically—* but you will understand what I 
mean when I do explain. Now, tell me, please, about Claude. Is 
he a nice boy ?” 

“‘ Young Vandeleur is an exceedingly pleasant fellow,” answered 
Mrs. Featherstone, “and so is his brother. We know them both 
very well indeed. But it is you, Mrs. Awdry, who are mistaking 
their names, not I. It is the elder and taller of the two, I assure 
you, who is called Claude, the one with the blue eyes and light 
brown hair.” 

“ Impossible !” ejaculated her interlocutor. “ His hair and eyes 
were dark when he was a child, and, besides, I knew him in a 
moment from his likeness to . . . Good gracious! can there be 
some meaning in this? An idea strikes me . . Mrs. Featherstone,” 
she drew forth her watch, “ at what time do you dine?” 

“ At half past six usually. But it shall be earlier to-day, if you 
would prefer it?” 
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“Not at all, thank you! No, don’t let it be earlier. See, it is 
now just five—that will give me plenty of time. Mrs. Featherstone, 
after what you have told me, I cannot wait until to-morrow to call at 
Norbreck Towers. I must go there this moment! Is the house 


far off?” 


Mrs. Featherstone strove politely to conceal her increasing 
astonishment. “No, only a few minutes,” she answered. “ Philip 
shall drive you there, directly the luggage is out of the sling.’ 
(Though the ladies had not yet dismounted, the carriage had stopped 
some moments before at the Vicarage door.) “Shall your son 
accompany you? Or, do you wish to go alone?” 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry replied that she did desire to go alone; and 
accepting with thanks the offer of the carriage, she kept her seat in 
it, and was presently driven off. Arrived at Norbreck Towers, she 
gave her name and asked pointedly for “Mr. Vandeleur—Mr. Claude 
Vandeleur.” 

‘Now, I shall see!” she murmured to herself, as she waited in 
the noble reception-room into which she had been shown. In a few 
moments there entered to her the taller of the two young men whom 
she had met upon the road. Mrs. Douglas Awdry rose and bowed. 

“T wished,” she observed interrogatively, “‘to see Mr. Claude 
Vandeleur ?” 

“Yes, madam. How can I have the pleasure of serving you?” 
was the courteous rejoinder. “ Pray, be seated.” 

Claudia took the chair to which she had been motioned. 

“ You, then,” she questioned again, “ are Mr. Claude Vandeleur? ” 

The young man blushed crimson, There was something peculiar, 
it struck him, in this lady’s tone and manner. (He had recognised 
her at once as the same lady he had seen in Mrs. Featherstone’s 
carriage.) “I yes, madam,” he faltered, in confusion, “that is 
the name I bear.” 

“Oh? And the young gentleman whom I saw in your company 
a few minutes ago, what name might Ze bear? Mrs. Featherstone 
says he is called Louis ; is that so?” 

“My brother, you mean?” Claude was quite sure, now, that the 
visitor’s manner was peculiar. “ Perhaps it is with him that you 
wish to speak ?” 

“IT think perhaps it may be. But—one moment, if you please?” 
Claude had half risen from his chair. “ You, I suppose, are Madame 
Vandeleur’s son ?” 

“My mother’s present name is Lady Brentwood. Yes, madam, 
I am her son.” 
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“ Then you are the son of a—a vety strange person, Mr. Van- 
deleur! May I ask what right you have to the name of Claude? 
Were you christened by that name?” 

“Really, madam!” The young man again flushed violently. 
** May I ask, in my turn, why you put the question ?” 

“ Yes, I will tell you. I have a tolerably good reason for putting 
the question, as I think you will acknowledge. Seventeen years ago 
Madame Vandeleur adopted a little boy, three years old at the time. 
The child’s name was Claude Stephens ; but it was arranged that he 
was to take the surname of Vandeleur, and that he was to pass as 
Madame Vandeleur’s son. You are aware, I can see, of these facts?” 

Claude bowed assent. He felt too dismayed to reply in words. 

‘* A bargain of a monetary nature was made at the time, sir, with 
your mother, which appears to have turned out an amazingly for- 
tunate one for her,” Claudia resumed, glancing significantly round 
the room. “It will be adhered to, of course, until Claude is of age. 
But, Mr. Vandeleur, I am Claude Stephens’ mother, and I wish now 
to reclaim the charge of my son’s person. Your name, you tell me, 
is Claude. But you are not my son,” 

“His mother?” stammered the ycung fellow aghast. “Why, I 
was told—I understood——” 

“What ?” demanded Claudia. 

“ I understood that his mother was no longer alive.” 

“Ah! Isee! I was supposed to be dead? I trust,” with satiri- 
cal politeness, “ that I have not come to life inopportunely ?” 

There was no answer. Young Vandeleur stared at her as though 
unable to comprehend the remark. 

“T am informed,” she went on, in the same sarcastic tone, “ that 
my son’s property in Canada is worth now nearly half a million ster- 
ling. But that circumstance, I am sure, can afford no explanation 
of the very singular fact that I find my poor boy going by the name 
of Louis, while you, sir, Madame Vandeleur’s own son, have taken 
that of Claude. Perhaps you will kindly supply the right interpreta- 
tion of this phenomenon?” 

“Madam...” The unhappy young man had turned as white 
asa sheet. ‘No wrong has been done to your son. He will tell 
you so himself. Allow me to bring him to you? I will go and call 
him at once.” And without awaiting permission, he hurried from 
the room and rushed to the library where he had left his “ brother,” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
“ THE TABLES ARE TURNED.” 


Lapy Brentwoop had reached home about five minutes before 
her sons. The latter, upon their entrance, had noticed a servant 
carrying tea to her upstairs, and had ordered some to be brought for 
themselves to the library. 

Louis was in the act of pouring out a cup as Claude rejoined 
him. 

“ Here you are, my boy!” he said, without looking up—“ Come 
and have some tea. Well, who was your visitor ?” 

laude accepted the tea and swallowed it before replying. 

“ Tt was that lady, Louis, whom we saw in Mrs. Featherstone’s 
carriage ; but her call was meant for you, not me.” 

Louis looked up now. “ My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “ what- 
ever is the matter? You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“So I have,” returned the other, with a faint smile, “ though 
rather a substantial one. You must be prepared for—a surprise, 
Louis.” 

“ Humph! I am getting pretty well seasoned to surprises. The 
world seems to be turning topsy-turvy. But what is the new 
marvel?” 

Claude stepped nearer and laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘“ The 
lady is waiting for you, Louis; you must go to her at once. My 
dear boy—she says—how am I to tell you? She says she is your 
mother.” 

“ My mother!” ejaculated his companion. ‘What on earth do 
you mean? You told me she was dead !” 

““ Yes—but that appears to be a mistake. At all events, this 
lady claims. . .” 

“It can’t be true! Do you think it is true, Claude?” 

** T think it is. She knows all about you, and the Canadian pro- 
perty,and... Yes,I think it zs true. But go and judge for 
yourself—only, for God’s sake, Louis, protect my mother from her, 
as far as you can! You will find that I have reason for urging 
this. Recollect that until after to-morrow you are bound to silence 
upon certain subjects.” 

“ As though I were likely to forget! Couldn’t you trust me to 
be careful for your sake, if not for hers. But come with me to... 
Good heavens, I can’t believe it! Why does she turn up zoz’, 
after all these years? And , , what name did she give ?” 
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“Mrs. Awdry. You know she married a second time. No, no, 
you must see her alone, Louis ; but I will wait here till you come 
back.” 

“ Very well—I’'ll go then. But, do you know, I have very strong 
doubts about this mother, who seems to me to have risen from the 
grave at a highly suspicious juncture. But, as you advise, I'll go 
and judge for myself.” And with a shrug of the shoulders which he 
had caught from Madame, he quitted the library. 

Distrust and suspicion were qualities naturally foreign to this 
young fellow’s nature. Recent events, however, had given them 
birth, as it is hardly to be wondered at, in his breast ; and it was 
with the consciousness that they had developed into quite vigorous 
existence that he now entered the room where the visitor awaited 
him. 

Claudia sprang to her feet, and advanced to meet him—both 
hands extended. “Ah! now I recognise my son!” she exclaimed. 
“ This is Claude! Dear Claude, what can I say to you? How 
can I hope that you will forgive me? ... Oh! will you not take 
my hand? May I not kiss you? I am your mother!” 

The young man did not respond. He had drawn back a step or 
two as she advanced, and now stood scrutinising her face and 
figure with an expression of very evident doubt. In the features 
of this stout, comely enough looking middle-aged lady he could 
trace no resemblance to the lovely, ethereal lineaments of that 
portrait at which he had gazed with such varied emotions on the day 
when it had first been shown to him. 

“Do you not believe that I am your mother” she demanded ? 

‘You look at me as though you were not sure? Claude, I know 
that I have not been a good mother, but I have never really forgotten 
you ; I have always loved you.” 

** Will you please take a seat?” he begged with gentle courtesy. 
“ T do not wish to be unkind, but, naturally, one cannot—you must 
understand that one cannot respond to.a claim of so extraordinary 
a nature—off-hand—without any proof.” 

“Proof!” she interjected. “Why, surely it is proof enough that 
I should come here to find you? If you were not my son, what in 
the world could I want with you? How very ridiculous!” 

The young man bowed. Declamation, in his view, was not argu- 
ment, “ Will you tell me, please, what your maiden name was ?” he 


_asked, drawing a chair opposite to that into which she had dropped. 


“ Of course, I will,” she replied, “It was Claudia Estcourt. 
Your father’s name was Hubert Henry Stephens, He persuaded 
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me to marry him secretly when I was a foolish, ignorant school-girl ; 
and I did so without my father’s knowledge. I was mad with my- 
self afterwards for having been drawn into such a terrible mistake 
and I never acknowledged my marriage. That was the reason, 
Claude—because I did not want to acknowledge it—that I had to 
part with you. But I did what I could to provide for you, dear; 
and . . Oh! Claude, do try to forgive me.” 

Her son was staggered as much by her manner as her words. 
His suspicion of imposture already began to give way. “Excuse 
me,” he asked, “ but in what town were you married ?” 

“At St. Antoine. We went there from Montreal. My dear 
child, I did not expect to be received like this!” She raised her 
handkerchief to her eyes, in which there were tears of mortification 
and disappointment. ‘But I—I perhaps deserve it.” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, I am very sorry,” he faltered. ‘‘ I begin to believe 
that you must really be my mother, only—but, the fact is, I have seen 
a likeness which does not seem to resemble you. And, besides, I 
remember—. But, of course, it is a long while ago,” he subjoined ; 
“and, naturally, there must be considerable change.” 

‘Oh, Claude, what is it you remember? Do you remember me 
coming to see you at that farm on the Beaufort Hills? Ah! howI 
cried—how I longed to be able to carry you away with me! You 
were such a bonny little fellow. But I couldn’t : I dare not!” 

“ Did you wear a grey hat?” he interrogated eagerly. 

“Let me see? Yes, I did/ I recollect you putting up your little 
fingers to touch the feather—a long drooping feather. . . Darling! 
Now you believe?” 

He had acknowledged his belief by rising from his seat and 
stooping to kiss her. “Yes, I do believe,” he answered. “ But I 
cannot understand. The reason you give for deserting me appears 
such a very insufficient one. Will you explain more fully? And, 
oh! there are such a host of things to ask,” he continued, his colour 
rising feverishly with excitement. ‘Have you known all along 
where I was? And why do you come to me now, after all these 
years ? ” 

“T will tell you everything, dear—the whole truth,” she promised. 
**T will give you a little sketch of my history, shall I? All that is 
important can be told in a few sentences, and we shall have plenty of 
time afterwards to fill in the detail.” 

To speak the truth had not always, as we are aware, been a failing 
with Mrs. Douglas Awdry. Nevertheless, she managed, on this 
occasion, to sail pretty closely with the wind of fact, She confessed, 
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with a penitential air, the wrong she had committed in marrying 
Captain Awdry without informing him of her previous marriage or of 
the existence of her child. She told about the separation which had 
ensued upon Douglas’s discovery of the first part of her secret, and 
how she had trembled lest, if he found out the second, he might rob 
her also of that other child who was naturally so dear to her— 
though not dearer, she vowed, than 4e should be, her first-born, her 
beloved Claude, whom she had taken steps to find and claim on the 
instant that she had been able to do so without risk of the disaster 
alluded to. 

“ But, now, no one can take you from me, either of you!” she 
cried ; “and you must come home with us, Claude, to Clavermere 
Chase. Your brother will welcome you as warmly as I shall. He is 
a dear boy, is Eustace. You will love him, when you know him ; 
you cannot help it. I brought him down with me here, and he is 
longing to meet you.” 

Her listener changed colour again. To be provided with a new 
brother, as well as a new mother, in this unlooked-for fashion, was 
unquestionably trying! The young fellow did not feel disposed to 
rush into the arms of either with that ardour which seemed to be ex- 
pected of him. As regarded his mother—although she had thrown 
the best gloss she could over her own conduct, and had conveyed to 
him the impression that her late husband had been a ruthless, hard- 
natured man, and she a deeply-affectionate and suffering, though 
weak woman—yet she had not been able to blind him to the fact that 
her notions of integrity and good faith were not Azs. As for the 
brother—against him he knew no evil ; but, then, he did not want 
any other brother than that true and faithful one he already 
possessed. 

“You do not speak, dear,” resumed his mother ; “perhaps you 
are wondering what sort of a home we have to offer you. Have you 
never heard of Clavermere Chase? It is a splendid old place ; and 
your brother will be a great landed proprietor. He is always spoken 
of as ‘the young Squire.’ But I have a house of my own, Claude, 
and a good provision, which I shall leave to you ; and, besides, there 
is your Canadian property Ah! by the wa , 

“ Excuse me interrupting you,” broke in her son ; “but it seems 
to me Do you not know, then, who I am, mother?” 











“* Who you aret” she repeated in bewilderment. “ What do you 


mean ?” 
“T mean who my father was? You don’t know that?” 
Claudia looked startled, “No, he never told me anything about 
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his family,” she answered, “ excepting that he had cut himself off from 
them for ever. But—do you know anything, Claude? How can 
you?” 

“T do, indeed, know something. How surprised you will be! 
But,” he caught himself up hastily, “I cannot tell you anything to- 
day, or at all, until my mother—Lady Brentwood, I mean—gives me 
permission.” 

“ She give you permission! Thatwoman! Claude, I want to know 
about her? She must be a wicked impostor—a thief. Why has her 
son got your name? And you—is it really true that you have been 
called Louis ?” 

at Lady Brentwood, I dare say, will explain,” he stammered. 

“Explain! Indeed, she s/a// explain!” cried Claudia. “ How 
old are you, Claude? ” 

“ Nineteen,” he answered, taken unawares by the question, and 
naming the age he had, until within the last few days, believed himself 
to be. 

“ There!” interjected his listener in violent excitement, “I felt 
sure of it! Itis a clear case of conspiracy! They meant to rob and 
defraud you, my poor boy. Is it not well that I have come in time 
to find them out and defeat the abominable scheme? Claude, you 
are in your twenty-first year. Don’t you see, don’t you see what 
they have been up to, between them, that precious pair, the mother 
and son?” 

“Hush, please!”—-The young man half rose from his seat— 
* Don’t say a word against him, mother, I could not bear it. He is 
the best and truest friend that ever lived. Ah, if you only knew 
him !” 

Mrs. Awdry shook her head impatiently. ‘“ But what do they 
mean by calling you Louis and saying that you are only nineteen? 
Can you explain that? And when was it done—I mean, how Jong 
have you been called Louis?” 

There was no reply. Utterly unused to falsehood or prevarication, 
the young man could only fidget in uneasy silence upon his chair. 

“Where is Madame Vandeleur? I must see her instantly,” 
broke forth his mother. ‘Is she in this house ?” 

“ This house is her home. Yes,” he admitted, “I believe she is 
in. But must you see her just now? Let me go, then, and prepare 
her to meet you.” 

“Prepare her? Good gracious, no!” Claudia sprang up, as she 
spoke, and gave the bell a sharp pull. “That is exactly what I wish 
—to confront her before she has time for reflection, before she learns 
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that I am here. I want to get at the truth, don’t you see? But, 
unfortunately, there is her son—he will have told her already. How 
very vexatious !” , 

“ No, mother ;” the word came out with alittle hesitation. “ He, 
my brother, promised to stop in the library until I returned there. 
He will not have seen Lady Brentwood, I feel sure. Shall I remain 
with you, or may I go now?” 

“ Of course, you must remain, my dear boy. We must have 
everything cleared up about this woman’s conduct, and I shall want 
your help. Ah, here comes the servant. Would you kindly ask 
your mistress to step here?” she demanded, peremptorily. 

The man opened his eyes at her tone. ‘‘ What name shall I take 
to my lady, if you please, Madam?” he inquired. 

“She would not know my name. You can just say that a lady 
wishes to speak with her for a few moments.” 

“Well, upon my word!” she went on when the footman had 
departed. “It is enough to take one’s breath away. Servants in 
livery! A title! A house like this! How cam the woman have 
managed it?” 

The “woman” of whom Mrs. Awdry spoke in this contemp- 
tuous fashion was not long in presenting herself. Elegantly attired 
in her trailing black drapery, and looking ten times more ladylike and 
distinguished than her visitor, she swept into the room with easy 
grace, glanced from Claudia to her son and back again. Then, 
bowing to the former, she observed in a pleasant tone, “I don’t quite 
recollect whether I have the pleasure of your acquaintance? My 
servant did not bring me your name ?” 

Claudia hesitated for a second ortwo. Before Lady Brentwood’s 
entrance into the apartment, she had been full of indignant suspicion 
and resentment against her. She had felt, too, as though the little 
woman was entirely in her power, as though she had very decidedly 
got the whip hand over her. Now, however, in her presence, it was 
not easy to feel quite so satisfied upon this latter point. 

“Yes, Lady Brentwood, we have met before,” she rejoined, with 
nothing specially inimical in her manner. “ A long time ago, and 
under strangely different circumstances. But I recollect your face 
perfectly.” 

“Ah! In that, I fear, I am not equally happy,” responded her 
ladyship, after a searching scrutiny of the visitor's countenance. “ Yet 
I fancied that I never forgot any person whom I had met even 


once.” 
“Then you ought scarcely to have forgotten me. At all events, 
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I should say there are not many people in the world whom you have 
more reason to remember. When I saw you—I mean when I sfoke 
with you last, Lady Brentwood, it was in a room very unlike this. 
You were then Madame Vandeleur, and I was—Claudia Estcourt.” 

Lady Brentwood started. Amazement, incredulity, terror, de- 
picted themselves in rapid succession upon her features. Taken by 
surprise, and entirely off her guard, she had not been able for the 
moment to command her expression. 

Claudia recognised the look of alarm ; for there is no sentiment 
or passion which writes itself in more legible characters on the human 
physiognomy than that of fear, and instantly her small soul grew 
elate with triumph. “Yes, Madame!” she exclaimed, “I am 
Claude’s mother, and I have come to claim my son. My advent is 
unexpected, I can see, and perhaps a little inconvenient ?” 

“To whom? To yourself? That isa pity. But pray resume 
your seat.” Madame had already rallied from her shock. “ Allow 
me now to examine your features,” she went on, placing herself 
opposite, “and, if I may beg it, will you both remain silent for a 
minute?” She waved her hand with a gesture of command, rather 
than entreaty, towards her adopted son, who had seemed upon the 
point of speaking, then fixed her eyes upon Claudia. 

For three full minutes not a sound was heard in the room. 
Claudia sat motionless, as though mesmerized by the power of that 
burning gaze, which, however, did not, after the first instant, appear 
to be resting on, but looking through and beyond her. And this was 
true. Though her eyes remained riveted upon her, Madame had 
ceased to see Mrs. Douglas Awdry. In those three minutes her mind 
had been absorbed in an effort of swift and concentrated reflection. 
That short time had sufficed her to grasp the entire situation—to 
weigh and accept facts as they stood—and to take an irrevocable 
resolution. This resolution was one over which she had been hovering 
for days, and it was of a momentous nature. The immediate effect 
of it was to blanch her cheeks and distend her eyes—then to restore 
her to the most perfect self-possession. 

“Now I comprehend who it is that you profess to be,” she re- 
marked smiling. ‘ But, naturally, you do not expect me to take 
your word for it without just a little evidence? If you are Ma- 
demoiselle Estcourt you must pardon me saying that you are very 
much altered.” 

“ That may be,” admitted Claudia, whose chief foible was not 
vanity. ‘Certainly I have not borne my years so well as you have. 
Still, you will find that I am the person I claim to be, Madame.” 
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“Yes? I await then your explanations ?” 

“Mine? It is not 7 who need to make explanations, Madame, 
but you /” cried Claudia. “I desire to know why my son’s name 
has been changed ?” 

Lady Brentwood shrugged her shoulders. “ First show me, my 
good lady, that he is your son,” she said, calmiy. “ Relate to me 
what arrangements were made respecting him?” 

“ And his property,” added Claudia significantly—“ that will be 
easily done.” And without further delay, she proceeded to give such 
particulars respecting the private interview they had held at her 
father’s farm as convinced Lady Brentwood of her identity. 

“ But why, might I inquire, did you not write long ago to your 
son’s trustee?” she asked. ‘ Then you might have learned earlier 
about the discovery of the iron, and the other fortunate investments 
that had been made with his money ? When you were starving, for 
instance, in New York, Mrs. Witherby—though, Mon Dieu! you 
do not look as if you had ever been in want of food !” 

Claudia stared. “What do you mean?” she demanded. “ My 
name is not Witherby, and ‘starving in New York ’—how absurd !” 

“Ha! Tell me who was the gentleman you married?” 

Claudia did so. 

“ Great heaven! And you have been living in England all these 
years?” Madame threw up her hands with a curious little laugh, 
“ Tf only I had known!” 

“ You would not have felt so safe, I presume, in regard to your 
scheme?” put in Claudia. “ You seem to have been labouring 
altogether under a good deal of misapprehension concerning me. In 
fact, I understand you believed me to be dead ?” 

“Ah, no! I only oped that; I was not sure of it,” rejoined 
Madame, coolly. 

Mrs. Douglas Awdry tuined to her son—“ Do you hear that, 
Claude?” she exclaimed—“ She hoped I was dead! Vow have you 
any doubt as to what has been the motive of this exchange of name ? 
So you designed, Madame, after enjoying the énterest of my boy’s 
Canadian property all these years, to appropriate the cafita/ through 
means of your son? It was a splendid scheme.” 

“Not at all!” Lady Brentwood smiled affably. “If that had 
been all, my friend, it would have been a very poor scheme. There 
was a great deal more in it than that, I assure you. Chu, chu, you 
are not complimentary either to my intelligence or ambition ! ” 

“ Oh, may we tell then?” broke in Claude. “ May I say who I 
am?” 
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“No, sir, you may not.” The little woman turned upon him, for 
an instant, with a fierce red giare in her eyes. Her impulses were 
not naturally savage or murderous, yet it is doubtful whether, had a 
destructive weapon been at hand, the lives of either mother or son 
would have been safe at this juncture. 

“No,” she resumed, forcing back the wild passion from voice 
and look, “‘I must hold you to your promise until at least to-morrow 
morning. Stay, let me think.” She raised her hand to enforce 
silence. “ Yes, now I have resolved it all. Listen! Come here 
to-morrow,” she went on, addressing Claudia, “at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. Then you shall know everything. You shall learn 
that it was not only of money that I designed to rob our young 
friend here, but also of very high rank. You shall learn that Miss 
Estcourt was something of a fool in her young days. ‘You shall 
learn who the husband was that that young lady was so ashamed to 
acknowledge, and what were the rights of the child she abandoned.” 

“But I must know that at once!” burst forth Claudia. “ Why 
should I wait until to-morrow? Claude hinted that something had 
been discovered respecting poor Hubert. I insist upon being in- 
formed all about it at this very moment.” 

“Ah! you insist upon that, do you?” Madame confronted her 
with a set white face, but unflinching regard. ‘‘ Listen again. The 
first time we met it was yow who were in my power—it was 7 who 
conquered. Now the tables, it is true, are turned. I acknowledge 
myself beaten ; I confess that I have given up the game. Fate has 
proved too strong for me, and I yield. But I yield, if you please, in 
my own way, and neither as an idiot nor a coward. Attend, then. 
Before to-morrow, at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Awdry, not one syllable of 
further information shall be given you. I will beg you, therefore, 
first to promise entire silence upon this subject until that hour, and 
then—I will bid you good afternoon.” She rose from her chair as she 
spoke, evidently meaning the visitor to take her departure on the 
instant. 

Claudia changed colour and hesitated ; but unable to resist the 
imperious power of this strange little woman who thus arranged the 
terms of her own defeat, she replied sulkily, “ Very well, I will go 
now, and I agree not to do anything in the matter until to-morrow; 
but ” ‘The pause was full of threatening meaning. 

“T understand. After that do your worst. Good afternoon.” 
And with a smile and a valedictory wave of the hand, the woman 
who owned herself conquered dismissed the other, who might have 
been supposed to be mistress of the situation, from the room. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


A LIVING GHOST. 


WHEN the hall door had closed upon the visitor whose unex- 
pected call had taken her almost as greatly by surprise as though, in 
truth, it had been paid by a denizen of the churchyard, Lady 
Brentwood mounted the stairs with dignified deliberation and passed 
into her own chamber. 

But once there, the mask of stoical composure fell from her face. 
The poor littlke woman threw up her arms with a gesture of wild 
despair to heaven. “Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” she cried ; “Cex 
est fait ; it is all over! Iam lost!” Then, sinking into an easy- 
chair which stood by her bedside, she took her ‘head between both 
her hands, clutching unconsciously at the thick coils of her hair. 
When she removed them presently, a long black lock remained in 
her right hand. In her intense mental anguish, she had torn it away 
by the roots, without knowledge of the fact or sensation of pain. 
Madame gazed at the tress blankly for a few seconds. “Am I 
already mad, then?” she muttered. “No, no! There remains 
still an effort to make—something to be done. I must not—I will 
not, as yet, lose the reason. For the present, I suffer myself no 
longer to think.” As this resolute utterance, framed in her own 
tongue, passed in a whisper from her white lips, the relaxed fibres of 
Marie’s intrepid nature recovered their tension. Rising, she crossed 
the room, threw the dissevered lock into the fire, and proceeded to 
rearrange before her mirror the dishevelled coils which her maid had 
already dressed for the evening. That done, she began to pace to 
and fro across her chamber, and through an intervening dressing- 
room and bath-room into the boudoir which lay beyond, only 
pausing, now and then, in the restless walk, to pull out a drawer, or to 
open her escritoire, but without touching the contents, which she 
knew to be in perfect order, seeing that she had occupied her 
solitude of late in preparing for what had been a possible contingency, 
but now was—something more. 

By-and-by, the gong sounded for dinner. Lady Brentwood 
descended with her usual aspect, and not only sat at the table, but 
ate and drank with a fair appetite. (It is said that criminals on the 
eve of execution very commonly make an excellent meal.) Moreover, 
she talked almost incessantly, introducihg all manner of indifferent 
subjects to the two silent companions, who could only gaze at her in 
wonderment, and interject an occasional monosyllable into the lively 
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and versatile monologue. How was it possible, Claude and Louis 
asked themselves, in dumbfoundered amazement, that she could 
accept her position in this light-hearted fashion? They had feared 
that opposition, defeat, disgrace, would prove to a nature like hers 
utterly unbearable. Could it be that she meant to brazen the whole 
thing out with this easy insouciance? The young men could hardly 
have told whether relief or dismay was the sentiment more promi- 
nently awakened in their own minds by her conduct. 

On leaving the table Lady Brentwood beckoned her son to 
accompany her. He did so without a word, and followed her 
upstairs to her sitting-room. “Claude,” she said, calling him still 
by that name, which had become so closely associated with his 
personality, “I have letters to write. I shall not go below again 
this evening, but I have brought you up here in order that I might 
give you something. This is it!” She unlocked her escritoire, took 
out an object, and laid it before him upon the table. 

It was the leathern case which contained Hubert Stenhouse’s 
papers. 

“Mother!” cried the young man, scarcely able to believe his 
eyes. “The case! How did you find out where it was? How did 
you persuade the lawyers to give it up to you? Ah! that is what 
you have been to town for to-day?” 

“Not entirely. I had another purpose, also—but, yes, that was 
perhaps the chief one. I only discovered last evening where you 
had placed the papers, my son. I shall not tell you, however, either 
how I made the discovery, or how I contrived to gain possession of 
the case. The evidence is before you that I have done so—that 
suffices.” 

“ But you have not—Oh! mother, I Zope you have not destroyed 
any of the documents?” His hand rested tremulously on the case, 
which he had seized immediately upon recognising its identity. 

* Rest satisfied, Claude, the papers are intact,” she murmured. 
“ But, listen—I meant to destroy them to-night, and to struggle just 
a little longer against the power of adverse fate. Now, however, I 
abandon that notion, and accept the inevitable. My star has set.” 
She smiled. , . . “That sounds a little superstitious, but perhaps I 
am a little superstitious.” 

“Mother! mother!” The tears sprang into the young man’s 
eyes, and his voice choked. ‘Oh! how sorry I am for you!” 

“Hush!” she cried, in dry-eyed anguish. “Hush! Seeing 
that I have lost your respect, I will not have your pity. But, Claude, 


oh, my Claude!” she stretched out her hands appealingly, “ give 
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me, if you can, a little love! I barter that case for a kiss, an 
embrace. Hearken! If I had destroyed those papers, it would have 
caused delay and trouble to those other; but you, Claude, you 
would have shared in the trouble. To spare you that, I put into 
your hands the power to complete at once my ruin—to bring my life 
to a ‘lame and impotent conclusion.’ For that, surely, I deserve an 
embrace !” 

The last words were spoken in his arms. “Dear mother, I do 
love you,” he protested, straining her to his breast. “I know that it 
was for my sake, as much as for your own, or more, that . . that you 
made this terrible mistake. We will live down the trouble together, 
mother, you andI. Let us go away from England for a little while, 


“ Tais-toi/” she interrupted. “Offer me no suggestions. My 
affairs are all arranged. One more kiss? Good-night, my son. 
Good-bye, my beloved, my cherished one!” She clung to him 
passionately for another second; then, with that air of command 
which he had never dared to disregard, ordered him from the room, 
and the moment he had left her, rang the bell. 

Her maid answered the summons. 

“]T shall not require you again to-night, Célie,” she observed. 
“T may be writing late, and I shall attend to my own toilet. Give 
orders that I am, on no account, to be disturbed, and see that the 
household retires at the customary hour. And Célie, you have been 
a faithful servant for many years. I believe that you are attached to 
me. Take from my wardrobe the dress and mantle I wore this 
morning, and put this in the bank, Célie” (she extended towards 
her a 50/. note). “It will be useful when you desire to ma‘ry.” 

“ Oh, my lady, how good you are! But I will never marry; I will 
never leave you!” exclaimed the maid, overpowered by sur Prise and 
gratitude. ‘* May I kiss your ladyship’s hand ?” 

Marie permitted the salute. “Now, run away, Célie ; ‘I must 
write my letters. Good-night—farewell ! ” 

Although Lady Brentwood had spoken of letters in the plural, 
and of “ writing late,” her labours in this direction were confined to 
the penmanship of one brief note. The few lines. whereof it \was 
composed, however, took her a long time to indite; and, to judge 
from the compressed lips, the cadaverous hue of her face, and the 
huge drops of perspiration that started from her pale brow, the 
writing of it cost her absolute torture. Having completed it, at 
length, she enclosed it in an envelope, directed it to her husband, 
and carried the note to her bedroom. 
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Five minutes later, there stole out from that bedroom a small 
figure, wrapped in a dark cloak and hood. After peering over the 
banisters, to make sure that the stairs:and hall were deserted, the 
figure glided downwards, swiftly and silently, and passed out at a 
side entrance. Just one hour and fifteen minutes afterwards, that 
same figure turned off a lonely country road into a grass-grown lane, 
five miles distant ; and having followed the windings and turnings of 
that lane a few seconds longer, threw back its hood. It had been a 
dark night when she had stolen from her home, but a moon, three 
quarters full, had since risen, and as Lady Brentwood gazed around 
her at Fernbrook’s Folly, the weird loneliness—the ghastly desolation 
of the spot—appeared heightened and irtensified in the mystic light. 
The row of empty cottages, with their dilapidated roofs, broken doors, 
and glassless windows, threw dark shadows in front of them, whilst 
the blackness of which they were full seemed to press against and 
out of those blank casements as though it had been a solid substance. 
In the middle of the little solitude—enclosed by those low, heather- 
clothed hills—the ruinous mass of machinery stood out clearly de- 
fined above the round, grassy mound which marked the site of the 
deep pit-shaft. ‘Towards that mound Lady Brentwood took her 
way ; but when she had ascended it, she averted her eyes from the 
yawning cavity in its centre. 

“No, I will not look down yet,” she said—speaking, as she 
thought, aloud—although no sound came from her half-closed lips. 
**T will sit a little, and think.” 

She placed herself on a moss-grown beam between the two up- 
right posts which supported the pulley, with its depending fragment 
of rusty chain. “I may let myself think now. ‘There will be no 
interruption. I am alone in the world. Alone! Alone! And here 
is my grave! There was no choice but the grave, or the asylum. 
So they thought I could bear it? That I could accept defeat and 
live? That I could submit to exposure, disgrace, humiliation—/, 
Marie, Lady Brentwood! That I could endure the frustration of all 
my purposes—endure to see Am Lord Westaxon! Endure... my 
brain reels. . . . Is it cowardly, as the moralists say, what am I going 
todo? Better that than madness. Better to end life when ambition 
is crushed and one can rise no higher. When existence becomes a 
failure, a losing game, une affaire flambée. Ah! that was what I said 
to him. Pauli! Paul!” 

Suddenly a wild laugh rang out through the still night air, awaking 
faint echoes all around. The poor little woman sprang up with a 
cry of affright. “Where art thou? Where art thou?” she called, 
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“Who was it that laughed? Holy Virgin! There is no one here. 
Jt was myself! “Ha! ha! it was myself! Frenzy seizes me.... Let 
the end come... .” 

She eppeenched the “— of the pit and looked over. Fora little 
space, near the top, the brickwork was visible, with clumps of grass 
and roots of hart’s-tongue fern growing out of the crevices ; but 
lower down the shadows melted into Egyptian darkness—in the far 
depths of which the strained vision seemed to distinguish an inky 
glimmer from the water of which the shaft was two-thirds full. A 
little longer that solitary figure stood motionless and breathless—her 
hands, on which the diamonds still glittered, clasped in front of her, 
her cameo-like features raised towards heaven, and gleaming white 
and ghostly in the moonlight. Then there was a sudden spring, a dull 
distant plunge, and lifeless silence settled once more over that eerie 
and desolate spot. Marie, Lady Brentwood was no more, and her 
dead body lay buried in a tomb five hundred feet deep, to be seen no 
more of mortal eye. 

Her vaulting ambition had brought her to this! Her successes 
and triumphs had ended thus! She had chosen for herself a road in 
life which appeared to lead to a glittering palace, built on a proud 
hill of exaltation. She had followed that road with obstinate, un- 
swerving resolution, sweeping all obstacles from before her. She had 
gained upon her end—approached so closely as almost to touch it— 
when, all at once, that glorious vision upon which her eager gaze had 
so long been fixed, had melted into thin air—a delusive Fata 
Morgana ! 

Instead of the proud hill of exaltation, she had come upon an 
unforeseen precipice of destruction. Poor Madame! she had failed 
to attain the summit of her desires—though truly she had mounted 
high—through her imperious will and bold readiness to dispense 
with scruple. But even had she attained her airy ideals—the bauble 
of an earl’s coronet for her son—the innermost sanctuary of rank and 
wealth for herself—might she not have found that after all “ the very 
substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a dream’ ? 


CuapTerR XLVIII. 


THEY “SIT IN SUNSHINE CALM AND SWEET.” 


ORDER and punctuality had been among poor Madame’s most 
salient virtues. Even during the last week, so full for her of 
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harrowing torture, she had preserved all her habits of regularity. It 
was, therefore, with considerable surprise that the young men found 
themselves next morning awaiting her descent to the breakfast 
parlour some twenty minutes beyond the usual hou?. 

“ Had we not better send up to see if she is unwell?” Louis 
was in the act of asking, when the butler (a man who had been in 
Sir John Brentwood’s service ever since the time of his first 
marriage) entered the room with very evident concern in his good- 
humoured elderly countenance. 

“If you please, gentlemen,” he inquired, “do you know where 
my lady can be? She is not in her chamber, nor, so far as we can 
find, anywhere in the house. La! Mr. Vandeleur, don’t be frightened, 
sir!” 

For Claude had risen to his feet, struck by a dire presentiment 
of ill, and was eyeing the messenger with an air of deep consternation. 

“ Perhaps she is in the grounds,” suggested Louis, springing to 
the window. “ Have you looked there, Hampson ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Louis, we have, sir. But the strangest part of 
RMWice 

“Speak out, man !” commanded young Vandeleur, as he broke 
off hesitating. 

“Well, sir, Célie Varens, her ladyship’s maid—she says that 
the bed, my lady’s bed, has not been slept in last night.” 

Without waiting to put another question, both young men rushed 
upstairs. Everything in Lady Brentwood’s suite of apartments was 
neatness itself. Her pillows, as a glance showed, remained unpressed ; 
not an article of furniture was displaced, nor a garment lying about. 
The perfect order of the untenanted rooms affected her son with chill 
dismay. ‘Oh! Louis, what can have become of her, my poor 
mother?” he murmured, returning from a second inspection of the 
boudoir and intervening rooms to the bed-chamber where the other 
had lingered. 

“ This will explain! Look, Claude, I found it in her dressing 
case, just under the lid. It is addressed to Sir John.” He held out 
the note which the unhappy little woman had penned on the previous 
evening. “Ha!” he resumed, whilst his companion examined the 
superscription. An idea strikesme! That’s exactly it. She has 
gone off to Sir John! Don’t you see, Claude, she wrote that letter 
to prepare him—to explain things, you know ; then she thought she 
could do it better through a personal interview, and she has just gone 
straight off to Scotland !” 

A gleam of relief crossed the elder youth’s face. “It may be,” he 
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said. “It seems possible. . . But we can soon test the matter. I'll 
order a horse instantly, and ride over to the station.” 

“ And I shall go with you, old fellow, of course.” 

Whilst the horses were being brought round, the young men 
snatched a hasty breakfast ; but when they arrived, hot and dusty 
from their gallop, at the country station, five miles away, it was, as a 
matter of course, only to meet with disappointment. No passenger 
train, going either up or down, had stopped there at all last evening, 
after the hour her son had known Lady Brentwood to be safe in her 
own boudoir ; and although there had been two already this morning, 
the station-master vowed that he knew every soul that had gone by 
them. By the first a couple of farmers had taken tickets for the nearest 
market town ; by the second no one had travelled but his own wife 
and a little niece whom she was taking home from a visit she had 
been paying at their house. Young Vandeleur’s vague intuitions of 
evil grew confirmed into a moral certainty of disaster, and his 
suspicions as to the nature of that disaster pointed in the true 
direction, But, as yet, he would not give voice to the shocking 
surmise which had turned him sick and cold to the heart. 

“One cannot telegraph here, I believe?” he inquired of the 
station-master. “Then I must ride on to B——. Louis,” he 
went on, drawing the latter aside upon receiving a negative reply, 
‘Sir John must be sent for at once. When I have despatched the 
telegram, I shall get back to Longenvale and make every inquiry 
I can in the neighbourhood. In the meantime, my dear boy, there 
is that appointment for eleven o’clock—you will have to kcep it 
alone.” 

“ By Jove, I had almost forgotten!” exclaimed the other. “But 
I cannot leave you in trouble, Claude.” 

“You must,” persisted his companion. “It was promised that she, 
your mother, should learn all this morning. You must be at 
Norbreck Towers when she calls. And I think, old fellow, you 
ought to let the Stenhouses know to-day who you are. To-morrow, 
remember, Lord Westaxon will be buried, and you ought to attend 
the funeral as his heir; at least, it doesn’t seem fair to let poor 
George assume all his supposed rights, only to be ousted from them 
immediately.” 

** But to-day? How could I go about my own business until we 
know what has become of er, whom, even yet, I cannot help thinking 
of as my mother? You must consider me a self-interested brute.” 

** Self-interest does not come into the question. It is a simple 
matter of right and justice,” argued Claude. “Wherever my poor 
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mother may be, or whatever has befallen her, we have had enough of 
mystery and deception. Let us get into the clear daylight of truth as 
quickly as possible. She herself, you know, has released us from the 
promise of further concealment. Surely we don’t need to persist in 
it of our own accord !” 

Thus, after a few minutes’ further conversation, in which the course 
of their future proceedings was settled on the basis of the foregoing 
advice, the two young men parted—to pass, each of them, through 
a day of such excitement as may quite as easily be imagined as 
described. 

Late in the evening, pale and exhausted by what they had gone 
through (although, naturally, their experiences and emotions had 
been of a very different character), the devoted friends were seated 
alone in the library at Norbreck Towers, each buried, at the moment, 
in his own reflections, when the sound of an arrival was heard, and 
Sir John Brentwood presently burst into the apartment. “ What 
does all this mean ?” he demanded, omitting any ceremony of greeting. 
“Your telegram, Claude? And the servants tell me she has not 
yet come back! My wife—my dear wife! Tell me quickly where 
she is?” 

Nerving their over-strained faculties to the task, the young fel- 
lows strove first to calm the honest baronet’s agitation. Then, in 
accordance with a prearranged pian, they related to him, in a few 
straightforward words, the history of the intended fraud, conceived 
so long ago by the clever little woman—whom Sir John adored with 
such passionate fervour—and carried out by her with that indomit- 
able pluck and energy which had been worthy of a better cause ; 
but the remembrance of which, even in view of her downfall and 
defeat, served to set her character above contempt. Having brought 
the story to an end by showing how the ground had crumbled from 
beneath her feet ; how she had been baffled on the very eve of 
success ; and having thus, as they hoped, prepared Sir John for its 
contents, whatever they might be, young Vandeleur produced the 
letter which his ill-fated wife had left for him. 

Sir John opened the letter with trembling fingers, but the words 
swam before his eyes. “I cannot make it out!” he exclaimed 
piteously. “ Read it to me, my boy?” Louis to whom he had handed 
it, took the note, and with distressful reluctance read as follows :— 


“JOHN, my good husband—I am about to run away from you ; 
to leave you for ever and ever. I go to a place where it is of no use 
—not the slightest use—to seek me; and, John, recollect that I 
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urgently desire you not to seek for me. You remember the poem you 
read to me the other day about the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
and how he burned up his body in aquafortis, so that his followers 
might believe that he had been assumed up into heaven? Well, my 
friend, you will never see my body again ; suppose, therefore, you 
try to believe that I have ascended to heaven in a chariot of fire? 
my son will tell you how worthy I am of that honour! Ah, I write 
perhaps bitterly—but my brain reels and my heart is on fire... 
John, pardon me that I cause you, forthe moment, suffering. You will 
recover from the trouble because you are a good man, with a simple 
mind and an innocent heart, and such a man never despairs. 
Despair comes only to the wild, untamed spirit, like mine, which... 
But I will not write of myself. 4/on ami, regret not our brief union. 
I leave you a legacy that, if you accept it, will compensate you for all 
this present grief—my son. Bea father to him, my good John, and 
let him be to you a son. You will find my will, executed this day, at 
the office of Messrs. Slade & Watkins, Lord Street, B——. As you 
will see, I arrange for the payment of your remaining debts, and leave 
you executor to my boy. If you live together, you will both be rich, 
and you will both be happy. I beg you in my will to do so, and I 
implore you again by this letter—which observe as my dying word, 
John—and accept as my final adieu. MarIE.” 


The iysterious disappearance of Lady Brentwood, followed by 
the announcement that the youth who had been known as Louis 
Vandeleur was not that lady’s son, but the heir to the Westaxon 
Earldom, served of course for a nine days’ wonder doubly drawn out. 
But the world, which gossiped and marvelled over these events, 
never knew quite how much there was to gossip about. Even Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry was persuaded (now that she was beyond the reach 
of further punishment or revenge), to join with those who had loved 
her in sparing the poor little woman’s memory. As one means of 
doing so, it was resolved that Claude and Louis should respectively 
retain these christian names which they had exchanged with each 
other as children, and by which they were known to all their friends. 

For business purposes the young Lord Westaxon was compelled, 
as a matter of course, to sign his correct appellation ; but as there 
exists no law, fer se, against the assumption of either christian or 
surname—so long as no criminal act or motive is the object of the 
alias—Louis will remain Louis to the end of the chapter. Anda 
very peaceful ending the chapter of his life, now pretty well advanced, 
promises to have! 
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As Madame had very truly recognised, even in the moment when 
blank, mad hopelessness had taken possession of her own breast, 
despair is not for the man or woman of innocent life and rational 
mind ; and although for those she had left behind a season of afflic- 
tion and grief had to be passed through, time ere long mitigated 
regret and restored peace. Sir John Brentwood has never married 
again; but accepting the “legacy” of his second wife, he once more 
adopted a son, through whose faithful affection and tender, unseifish 
regard there has been returned to him, “full measure and pressed 
over,” a reward for all the disinterested but misplaced kindness he 
had lavished upon the unfortunate Alec, as also for that brief but 
ardent attachment (misplaced, likewise, it may perhaps be judged) 
for his present son’s mother. 

Claude, for his part, bore with manly patience and courage the 
shock of knowing, as he did know (although her remains, as she had 
predicted, were never found), that his mother had met her death by 
her own act, and that, whilst in life, she had not been the woman 
he thought. Also, he bore in the same spirit of gentle fortitude the 
further trial of seeing the girl whom he loved first the promised bride 
and afterwards the wife of another. For Madeline, who had loved 
her unknown cousin as Louis Vandeleur, and who, in her own idea, 
had already plighted her troth to him, when she had permitted his 
lips to touch her blushing but unreluctant cheek, on that afternoon 
when they had taken refuge from the thunderstorm in the old church, 
did not, it need scarcely be said, answer “ no” to the proposal which, 
with her mother’s sanction, he made to her as Lord Westaxon. 

And how did Mr. George Stenhouse behave in face of the astound- 
ing revelation which, as its issue, swept away two-thirds of the vast 
inheritance he had just entered upon, and transformed him from a 
peer into a commoner? 

First he held out his hand in frank congratulation to his sup- 
planter ; then he shrugged his boyish shoulders and exclaimed—“ Ah, 
well! shat responsibility is off my shoulders, and if I can’t do so 
much with what remains, I can still do something!” 

And George Stenhouse did do, and is still doing, something for 
the cause of humanity, although not exactly in the way he then 
designed. The only one of the three under-graduates who had 
travelled down from Oxford together at the beginning of that event- 
ful long vacation, George, at its end, returned to his college. There 
he remained for two years longer, giving little attention to any other 
study than that of political economy, or rather of sociology. And, 
although on the difficult problems of this all-important science, the 
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young man thought for himself, he was wise enough to suffer his own 
crude ideas and aspirations to be modified by the better digested 
opinions of experienced thinkers and writers. In his conviction that 
democracy must be the gospel of the future, the young man remained 
unchanged ; but, as the ardour of youth became tamed, he grew more 
and more clearly to perceive that all reformation must of necessity 
be slow. 

To push mankind forward on the road to its own well-being 
was, he justly believed, the noblest aim for which a human being 
could live ; but in order to ensure the genuineness of such advance, 
it was necessary, he learnt to see, that each step, either of the indi- 
vidual or the mass, must be made on its own feet. Instead, therefore, 
of devoting his wealth and his energies to the establishment, as he 
had once dreamed, of a little local paradise of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, which would have turned out—seeing that the times were 
not ripe for such an experiment—a dismal failure, young Stenhouse, 
after he left the university, threw all his heart and soul into the 
interests of an institution which, as regards the future of England, 
is one of the very first importance—that “ Organisation of Industry ” 
known as “Co-operation” of trade and agriculture among the 
working-classes. For it is with the working-classes that all George’s 
sympathies have ever lain, and, as he is wont to boast in his speeches, 
both in Parliament and elsewhere, he never forgets that, on the 
maternal side, he has risen from that rank in the social fabric to which 
still in his democratic instincts he belongs, and to the advance of 
which, morally, mentally, and socially, he means to dedicate the 
remainder of his days. 

As for his cousin and brother-in-law, Louis—Lord Westaxon— 
George Stenhouse is in the habit of stigmatising him playfully as a 
“born aristocrat.” But though there may be some foundation for the 
remark in his cultivated tastes and refined manners, the Earl of 
Westaxon is not one of those butterfly idlers of his class who spend 
their time in flitting from one flower of pleasure to another, and 
sucking not honey from the cups but a slow poison which is gradu- 
ally bringing about the decadence of their intellects and ethical 
nature and the fall of their hereditary power and prescriptive influ- 
ence. Louis’ bent is not, like George’s, towards active philanthropy, 
but towards quiet study. He sits in the House of Peers, and takes 
a mild interest in politics, but the method in which he makes himself 
chiefly useful to his species is in the spread of scientific knowledge. 
On one branch, an important one, of biological science the Earl has 
thought and written much ; and the results of his experiments and 
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deductions have enriched the world’s storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation. 

In their private lives and domestic relations, it would be difficult 
to say which of these two men is the happier. Each married his 
first and only love, and each found (a discovery, unhappily too 
rare) that he had chosen the true complement of his being—his 
real “other self.” In such marriages, when the union is of deep 
intimacy, husband and wife become not only “ one flesh,” but even 
one mind—their separate individualities becoming as it were merged, 
so that they see with the same eyes, understand with the same facul- 
ties, and feel with the same heart. Thus it has come to pass that 
Rose Stenhouse—ée Featherstone—considers that, after the happi- 
ness of her own husband and children, there is nothing much 
worth thinking or talking about save how to procure the greater 
amount of happiness to the greater number of working people ; 
whilst Madeline, Countess of Westaxon, would be willing to sacrifice 
her right hand in proof of her conviction that a man who is at the 
same time an earl and a student and exponent of biology, has 
reached the acme of human greatness. 

Mrs. Awdry, fat and flourishing still, spends her time and divides 
her presence—though by no means equally—between her son, Lord 
Westaxon of Westaxon Park, and Squire Awdry of Clavermere Chase. 
Naturally, her maternal affection—the redeeming quality of her 
nature—clings most warmly to that younger child whom she has had 
always with her, rather than to the one whom she deserted as a little 
black-eyed urchin of three and found again only when the down of 
manhood was on his cheek, and the cares and pleasures of maturity 
were beginning to claim his attention. In return, Louis gives his 
mother a certain amount of dutiful regard. For his brother Eustace 
he entertains also a very sincere liking ; but the affection which had 
become entwined with his life—that ennobling, unselfish friendship, 
which even love itself cannot outrival in depth and force—cleave. 
faithfully to the old “ brother.” 

Two years after Louis’ marriage, Claude Vandeleur Brentwood 
brought a sweet young bride to Norbreck Towers, and sweet little 
children were presently romping about that ancient edifice with a 
middle-aged “ grandpapa,” who had never, in all his life, felt so 
happy as he did when their small arms were strangling his neck, and 
their shrill young voices deafening his ears. For the rest, Claude is 
an enthusiastic sportsman ; otherwise he nurses no particular ambi- 
tion, and is content to be a good husband and father, an honest 
citizen, a kindly neighbour, a true and constant friend. 
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Thus wags the world for the characters of our story; and all 
the while that poor little woman, without whose fiery energy, strong 
individuality, and dominant will the story could not have been, lies 
unconscious at the bottom of her deep and lonely tomb, having no 
further concern with the pleasures or pains of existence, no further 
desire or power to race and struggle and pant after those prizes which 
she had set before herself as the end and aim of life. A genius 
misdirected—for what was her vitality, her capacity, her unyielding 
tenacity of purpose but genius?—that brave little piratical bark, 
wrecked on the rock of the unforeseen, had gone down in mid-ocean 
—a wasted force! 

Olivia Ashmead remains Olivia Ashmead, faithful still to the 
memory of the love which, in her case, has proved independent of, 
and unalterably by Time—“ an ever-fixed mark.” 


(Zhe End.) 
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HOW THE PORTUGUESE /JOES 
WERE WEATHERED. 


HE pinnace and first cutter of the Sydi//e were alongside getting 
ready for a fortnight’s cruise up the coast from Querimba Islands 
towards Zanzibar so as to ferret out all the holes and corners of the 
coast for a prize, the ship herself working up out of sight of land so 
as to intercept any slaver which might run out to escape the boats. 
The boats, with their raised gunwales and cruising fittings, looked 
different from the smart craft we are accustomed to see as man-of- 
war’s boats; but there was a business-like air about them which 
answered well for their fitness for the work. 

As this was the first time in the season that the Syds//e was going 
to send away her boats, a good deal of interest was evinced by the 
messmates of those who were to form the crews of the two boats, and 
many suggestions were made by the old hands to those amongst them 
who were now to have their first experience of boat-work. The 
pinnace carried a twelve pounder and the cutter a rocket tube, whilst 
all the men, except the bowmen and coxswains who had revolvers, were 
armed with rifles in addition to their cutlasses; some of the crews who 
were marines taking, as is usual on these occasions, bluejackets’ rifles 
and cutlasses. All the stores and ammunition were on deck ready, 
and the first lieutenant was down in the boats with the lieutenant and 
two midshipmen who were going away, to see that every fitting, which 
his long experience of boat-work had taught him to be necessary, 
was in good order. The water barrecoes were filled and carefully 
stowed ; the cooking stoves in their positions on the head sheets, 
which were lined with copper and lead to prevent danger from fire, 
and the pinnace’s gun stowed in her bottom. 

“Why, what’s this ?” said No. 1: “ here’s the locker for the small , 
stores in your boat, Mr. Tomkins, has not been covered with painted 
canvas. I’ve a very good mind not to let you go away, but send 
another midshipman in your place ; how would you like all your tea 
and sugar spoilt?” Mr. Tomkins, the midshipman of the cutter, did 
not seem at all to relish the idea of having to keep watch on board 
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instead of having the command of the cutter, which had been given 
to him as a reward for gallantry he had displayed in the capture of 
an armed dhow in the previous year. This little defect was soon put 
to rights, and the first lieutenant being satisfied that all the fittings 
were complete, came upon deck and gave orders for the cruising boats’ 
crews of pinnace and first cutter to fallin. ‘They answered the pipe 
smartly, all dressed in their canvas working suits and with serges and 
lammy suits rolled up in bundles together with anysmall oddments they 
might require. The officers were dressed, as the regulations required, 
in uniform coats and caps, but which had seen many a day’s hard 
wear, and buttons and lace looked tarnished and shabby. They, like 
the men, had their lammy or blanket suits and a change of clothing, 
and there was little difference between their outfit and that of the 
men. An inspection was made of the men, who had all previously 
passed the doctor, and their cutlasses, rifles, and revolvers were 
examined ; and then orders were given to place the stores in the boats, 
and the captain came out to give his final orders to the lieutenant 
going in command. 

Captain ‘Trelawney, who commanded the Sydz//e, had come to be 
captain in a way that no one could understand, for though he him- 
self thought that he was one of the cleverest and smartest men in the 
Navy, he was in that opinion in a minority of one. He was a good- 
hearted fellow, and liked by men and officers, although the quantity 
of advice and orders he gave, and the eccentricities of his seamanship, 
whilst they often amused, at the same time often annoyed. He now 
came with a quantity of paper in his hand, at the sight of which the 
face of Rouen, the lieutenant who was going away, visibly lengthened, 
as he had already about twenty pages of foolscap. “‘ Ah! Mr. Rouen,” 
said Trelawney, “I have just put down a few more notes for your 
guidance, and I see in the gunnery book that rockets are always to 
be kept with their heads aft: mind you do so.” “ Ay, ay, sir, I’ll see 
to that.” “And oh! you must not carry too much sail, and be very 
careful in boarding any dhows that you get no men hurt.” “All 
right, sir; I'll be careful, you may rely,” answered Rouen, who had 
private sails in the two boats for chasing, which more than doubled 
the service sail area. “Oh! and be very careful not to hurt any of 
the Arabs : you must tell them who you are, and that it is very wrong 
of them to carry slaves.” ‘“‘ Very good, sir.” “Now mind you have 
morning and evening quartersregularly.” “What next am I tobe told?” 
thought Rouen. “ Oh—don’t you load your rifles; they are very dan- 
gerous when loaded ; and mind you bring back a good prize, for we 
want good luck to commence the year with.” “ I’ll remember, sir, 
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but I think if we are to fetch round to that anchorage north of Cape 
Delgado before dark, we had better get away at once.” “Certainly; 
but I had forgotten something. I remember that last year, off Rus 
Hafoon, one of the boats’ crews committed cannibalism: they ate 
some monkeys they shot on the rocks there; so to avoid that, I’ve 
told my steward to give you a sheep.” “ Many thanks, sir, but down 
here we can always get goats and fowls.” “No, you must take the 
sheep ; I won’t have my men called cannibals. Good-bye, and God 
bless you.” ‘“ Good-bye, sir, and thank you.” ‘Good-bye, Jones,” to 
the first lieutenant ; ‘ I’ll have tolook sharp. Where are Tomkins and 
Carey?” “ They’re down in the boats. Good-bye and good luck; but 
mind ; I’ve heard there are some Portuguese traders in some of the 
rivers and towns down here, and you will have to look out or they 
will try to make your men drunk.” “ T’lllook out. All right. Good- 
bye.” 

As Rouen went down into the pinnace and gave the order to 
shove off, the pipe went on board the Syéi//e to shorten in cable, and 
before the boats were far away she was standing out to sea under 
easy canvas. 

The boats made fair headway, but had been so late in leaving 
the ship that the oars had to be got out to insure reaching the 
night’s anchorage before dark. Abdallah the interpreter, about five 
o'clock, pointed out to Rouen some thatched roofs among the trees on 
the shore, and said that the anchorage for the night should be there, 
and that just to the northward of the village was an anchorage, and 
perhaps a dhow might be found there, though there was little 
chance of slaves being on board, as there was sure to be news of the 
ship, but the head man was a friend of his. Rouen thought that 
this was the reason why, before the cruise was decided upon, Ab- 
dallah had been so anxious to start from the Querimba Islands and 
make this their first night’s anchorage, and not having over much 
faith in Abdallah who had been picked up on the beach at Zanzibar 
by Captain Trelawney, and engaged as interpreter, on account of his 
glib and ready tongue, he resolved to watch him carefully. As the 
boats ran into the anchorage, which was fringed with mangrove 
‘bushes, as the tide was high, they anchored outside a dhow of 
about fifty tons, lying off the entrance of a small creek running up 
through the mangroves to the landing place. A couple of negroes 
came alongside the pinnace ina sort of dinghy from the dhow to beg 
for tobacco and soap and sell a few wretched mud-fish. With them 
Rouen made a bargan to land himself and Carey with some of the 
men and Captain Trelawney’s sheep. At the landing place they 
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were met by a number of women and children who ran to stare at 
the strangers, whilst in rear came the male inhabitants, among whom 
were some long-robed Arabs and two dark-visaged individuals in 
dilapidated European clothes, “ Carey, my boy,” said Rouen; “ you 
stop here with four of the men and kill the skipper’s sheep, and see 
if you can buy any eggs or sweet potatoes; but mind and look out 
for those scoundrelly Portuguese Joes, or they will be selling grog to 
the men, and their stuff is such infernal poison that it drives a man 
mad. They are as cunning as the devil, so you will have to look 
out.” 

Rouen and the other men went to meet the Arab governor, who, 
through the medium of Abdallah, expressed his great pleasure at 
receiving a visit from him, and said the Arabs and English must 
always be friends ; and, placing his two forefingers side by side, said 
the Queen of the English and his sultan were as like as they were, 
which—as, owing to a discolouration of the skin, the forefinger of his 
right hand was quite white, whilst that of the left, like the rest of his 
body, was a dark brown—was a very apt simile. He led the way 
up to a deep verandah in front of his house, and all were accommo- 
dated with mats and stools to sit on, the two Goa Portuguese among 
the rest. A general sort of conversation was carried on, the Arab 
governor and his friends evincing great interest in the arms of the 
bluejackets ; and the Portuguese being very eager to ingratiate 
themselves with Rouen by the offer of some tinned provisions and 
anxious to be allowed to give the bluejackets some grog. 

After some talk and a few questions as to the coast to the 
northward, and whether or not it would be possible to get into the 
Rovuma River, Rouen went down to the beach again, where he 
found the dhow’s boat waiting for him and his men. The Portuguese 
accompanied him, and begged to be allowed to come on board the 
boats, on the plea that they had important information which it 
would be impossible for them to communicate on shore without 
being overheard ; and Rouen assented. He thought that as he 
started with a distrust of all they said, he might safely listen to them, 
and, perhaps, out of many bushels of falsehood winnow a grain or 
two of truth. When he got on board he found the crews of the 
two boats in great good humour, and laughing and joking among 
themselves, and for a minute or two could not make out what all the 
fun was about, when he discovered that they had a baby in the bows 
of the pinnace. “Where did that child come from?” he asked. 
“ You'll get us into awful trouble if you go humbugging about with 
the people’s children.” “It’s all right, sir,” said Carey ; “ whilst you 
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were up talking to the big wigs a lot of women came down and sold 
us eggs, bananas, and cocoanuts for soap and tobacco, and one 
woman had nothing to sell, so she offered us the baby for half a cake 
of cavendish ; and as it is spotted like a circus horse, I thought we 
might as well get it as a curio; it will be much more amusing than a 
monkey, and not half so mischievous; and you know, sir, the ship’s 
monkey was lost overboard last Saturday.” Rouen, who could not 
help laughing, would have sent the child on shore at once, but the 
tide had fallen so much that there was no landing, and indeed the 
tide was running out so rapidly that it was necessary to shift the 
berth of the boats to avoid the risk of grounding at low water. 

When they were again safely anchored, all was made snug for the 
night, and after supper the watches were set. Rouen now had time, 
whilst the men were yarning and smoking, to turn his attention to the 
two Portuguese and ask what was the news they had to tellhim. They 
said in the Rovuma there would be no chance of any slavers, but 
perhaps there might be at Mikindany ; if none were found there, 
there would be no use in going into any other place before Lindy, as 
in the Mungulho and other rivers there had been no trade for some 
time. In return for their information they begged for a passage to 
Mikindany, and Rouen, though he did not care about their presence, 
consented, thinking that by doing so he would be able to counteract 
any underhand tricks they might be contemplating. All but the men 
on watch were soon asleep, and, giving orders to be called at half- 
past four, Rouen stretched himself out on the stern sheets and slept 
soundly. 

In the morning the dhow getting under way, he had to let her 
boat, which had been made fast astern, go back. As the cutter 
could now get close in, he sent her to return the baby, and also let 
the two would-be passengers go in her to get their traps. As soon 
as they had gone, one of his men, who was a Maltese, called 
Pasquale, and who seemed to know all languages equally badly, 
asked to speak to him. He said that Jodo and Baptista, as the 
Portuguese called each other, had been talking together in the night 
when close by him, and thinking all the men asleep, or, if awake, 
unable to understand their language, had told the men in the dinghy 
to get back to the dhow as early as possible, and then the dhow was 
torun on to Mikindany, and despatch messengers to the Mun. 
gulho river, where there were large numbers of slaves ready to be 
shipped and two dhows preparing to take them on board ; and that 
the dhows were to clear out all that would make them seem to be 
engaged in the slave trade, and get some wood and other produce 
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on board. When the boats left Mikindany she was to do the same, 
and follow them up and watch them past the Mungulho, and then 
run in to tell the slavers the coast was clear. Rouen understood the 
little game, and determined if possible to checkmate them. The 
cutter was soon back and reported that there had been considerable 
difficulty in returning the baby to its mother, who refused to have 
anything to do with it until bribed by a piece of soap and a whole 
cake of cavendish. ‘ There you see, sir,” said Carey, “ there was 
no question of hurting anyone’s feelings, and the little beggar would 
have been much better taken care of on board the Sydz//e than in 
that horrid mosquito den.” The Portuguese shopkeepers came off 
as well with a small bundle and a little bag containing dollars, of 
which they asked Rouen to take care until they arrived at Mikindany. 

The boats having been cleared up and morning cocoa and quinine 
served out, anchors were weighed, and, with the last of the land 
wind and the ebb tide making under them, they stood out to sea. 
Rouen hailed Tomkins, and told him to get all his chasing sails 
ready, as it would be a fair wind to the mouth of the Rovuma, and a 
good chance to try them. Rouen and the first lieutenant were both 
great at boat sailing, and all the boats of the Sydz//e were beautifully 
fitted for sailing and cruising, but this year Rouen had gone beyond 
anything that he had done, and, on the strength of a good lot of 
prizes the year before, had during the time the ship was refitting, 
spent a good deal of money, as well as time, on the equipment of 
these two boats, and up to the present had had no opportunity of 
trying his new sails. 

To get everything properly set took some little time, and then 
the boats were pretty equal in speed. The breeze did not last long, 
and sail had to be taken in and the oars got out. After an hour or 
two’s pulling, the sea breeze came down and sail was made towards 
the Rovuma mouth, but when it was approached there was such a 
nasty surf running from the ebb tide meeting the wind, that Rouen 
did not consider it advisable to risk crossing the bar, but bore away 
north, intending to reach Mikindany that evening. Running along 
the coast they saw another line of breakers, and had to haul out to 
sea, with the sea rising and breeze freshening. As they got clear 
round and were able to stand north, the breeze came nearly aft, and 
all sail was again set and the boats tore through the water like race- 
horses. In the heavier breeze the pinnace steered better than the 
cutter, and drew ahead of her ; but soon the breeze freshened up so 
that although it seemed risky to carry on, it was safer, as if sail had 
been shortened there would have been a risk of the boats being 
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pooped by the following seas, and it was with a sense of relief that 
Rouen rounded the point outside the entrance to Mikindany and 
got into smooth water, partially sheltered from the wind. The cutter 
came round some ten minutes after the pinnace, and, according to 
Tomkins, not a bit too soon, as the sea and wind were rising fast. 

Before going into Mikindany harbour Rouen had his sails 
lowered and made up, and the gun and rocket tube mounted, as it was 
by no means unlikely that if there were any slave dhows there they 
might resist, and be assisted by their friends on shore. All being clear 
for action, the boats pulled through the narrow entrance into the 
harbour, which is one of the prettiest and most perfect little natural 
harbours imaginable. Just ahead of the boats was the dhow which 
had left their last night’s anchorage before them, and lying off the 
village were two or three dhows, but these were evidently empty, 
and had their sails unbent. Over the largest of the houses the red 
flag of Zanzibar was flying, and this, Abdallah said, was the residence 
of the governor. Rouen noticed that in the front of the house there 
were many people gathering together, but through his glasses could 
make out that there were no signs of hostility, and thought it better 
to go on shore and pay his respects. So, anchoring the pinnace near 
the dhows, he got into the cutter and landed. On landing he was 
welcomed by the governor, a handsome white Arab, and taken up to 
his house, where coffee was produced, anda conversation carried on. 
The governor said he was delighted to see him, because now he would 
be able to report to the sultan at Zanzibar that the stories about 
Mikindany being a headquarters of slavery were false, and that he, 
Said ibn Hamed, was loyally carrying out the orders he had received. 
Said ibn Hamed was on good terms with Jodo and Baptista, who 
had a store in the town, and now wanted to make a present cf grog 
to the boats’ crews for their passage. This of course Rouen refused, 
though he accepted a goat and some fowls from Said ibn Hamed. 
This worthy begged Rouen to have the dhows searched, and also 
asked him to walk round the town with him, so as to see that there 
were no places where slaves could be kept ready for shipment. Of 
course none were to be seen. Amongst his boats’ crews Rouen had 
four liberated slaves, and one of these men had been kidnapped close 
behind Mikindany and shipped to Zanzibar. This man, Sambo, was 
one of those on shore with Rouen, and he now came up and said that 
he had seen some people who came from his native village, and asked 
if he might be allowed to go and speak with them. Rouen gave him 
leave for half an hour, and then went off to the boats, refusing pressing 
invitations from the governor to sleep on shore. 
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About sunset Sambo came off to the cutter, and Rouen and Carey 
made a visit to her on the pretext of having supper with Tomkins, 
leaving Abdallah, whom they did not trust, in the pinnace. Sambo 
reported having seen his friends, and heard from them that two full 
dhows had lately sailed, and that two others had left the same morn- 
ing with only a few slaves on board, but that he had been so jealously 
watched that he had been unable to get any accurate information 
about their movements. He proposed to swim ashore after the 
townpeople were asleep, and then find out all the news he could. 
This Rouen agreed to, and about ten o’clock he slipped overboard 
and swam quietly away to the outskirts of the town. Once or twice 
those in the boats heard sounds among the houses, and were afraid 
he had been found out, but at four in the morning he came alongside 
the cutter with a couple of his friends who wished to run away from 
their masters, and good news as to the two last dhows that had sailed. 
The two full ones had gone over to Madagascar, but the other two 
had gone to the Mungulho, where some large caravans of slaves had 
lately arrived, and he had also managed to overhear a conversation 
between Said ibn Hamed and Jodo, in which it was agreed that they 
should do their best to persuade Rouen to pass that river, but at the 
same time, in order to be on the safe side, they had sent to a dhow 
which was a few miles outside Mikindany to make the best of her 
way there, and tell the slave traders to get all their slaves ashore and 
clean the dhows out. In the morning Rouen went on shore to say 
good-bye to Said ibn Hamed. At his house he met Jodo and Baptista. 
All were most civil, and Said professed himself to be very sorry that 
the English had not had the luck to find any slavers, but that he was 
so diligent that it was impossible for them to carry on their trade in 
the district under his rule ; but that the governor at the Lindy river 
was a bad lot, and that if the boats made the best of their way there, 
it was certain that they would find some slave dhows. Baptista 
asseverated that what Said said was true, but Jodo said he thought it 
would be a good thing for the Mungulho to be visited, so as to prove 
their truth, and asked for a passage there and then on to the Lindy. 
Rouen seemed to hesitate for a time, and then said that as there were 
no slavers in the Mungulho it would be best for him to get on tothe 
Lindy before any news could get there, and if Jodo and Baptista 
wanted a passage he would give them one. Jodo said he would be 
glad, but that Baptista had to go to the Mungulho. 

Farewells were exchanged between Rouen and Said ibn Hamed, 
and the boats were soon pulling out of the harbour, the pinnace 
putting Baptista on board the dhow, which had come in with the 
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boats the day before, and which also got under way to go to the 
Mungulho. The presence of Sambo’s friends in the cutter was care- 
fully concealed until they were all well out at sea, and then they were 
put on board the pinnace so that Rouen might get further information 
from them. When he saw them Jodo looked very rueful and begged 
and prayed that he might be put on board the dhow, on the plea that 
he had forgotten some important business which rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary for him to see Baptista before going on to the Lindy. 
When this was refused, Jodo, seeing that his game was up, tried to 
attract the attention of the dhow, and being prevented began to 
console himself with a bottle of grog which he produced from his 
baggage. 

Rouen’s plan was to pass the entrance of the Mungulho before 
dark, and then to double back and surprise the dhows in the night, 
so he kept his boats under easy sail and let the dhow get well ahead; 
evidently those on board her did not trust him, as when he came up 
abreast of the river, she was lying to outside and did not go in until 
the boats had passed some little distance. 

At dark the boats came alongside each other, the masts were got 
down, the oars muffled, and all prepared for a cutting-out expedition. 
Rouen’s orders were very simple : the boats were to go in together, 
and when close to the dhows, which he had heard were big ones, to 
board as quickly as possible ; if the surprise failed, and there was 
fighting, then the men were to trust to their cutlasses. The boats 
pulled close to the entrance, and then anchored until three in the 
morning, when, weighing, they entered the river and allowed them- 
selves to drift up with the flood tide, using an oar occasionally to 
keep them in the right direction. Two anxious hours were passed, 
and Rouen was afraid that the day would break, when the dark forms — 
of three dhows were seen lying close together about a couple of 
hundred yards ahead. The smallest was the one which had left 
Mikindany with them; the cutter stole noiselessly alongside one of the 
others, whilst the pinnace went to the remaining one. So well was the 
surprise managed that the boarders were on deck and in command of 
the dhows before a soul of the Arabs was awake. Utterly surprised, 
they could offer no resistance, and in five minutes they were prizes to 
H.M.S. Sybille. Some of the crews escaped by swimming ashore, 
and soon a great commotion was apparent on both banks of the river, 
Day was now breaking, when Rouen turned his attention to the 
smaller one, and found that she too had commenced to ship slaves 
and could be claimed as a lawful prize. Although the dhows were 
taken, the greater number of the slaves who were to have formed 
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their cargoes were ashore, and when it was fairly light they could be 
seen being driven into the jungle by their owners. Rouen determined 
on having a try to rescue them from the slave dealers, and made a 
dash on shore, and got the greater number of the slaves down to the 
beach with very little opposition. Jo&o, who had been very useful as 
a pilot, though he was in a great fright, was now released, as was his 
friend Baptista, who had been captured with three or four of the 
crews of the dhows who were endeavouring to get the slaves away 
into the jungle. ‘The dhows had their sails bent, and were all ready 
for sea, and by nine o’clock the three dhows and two boats were 
standing out of the river after a well-planned and successful little 
exploit. 

At the Lindy Rouen was able to report on board the Syédzd/e that 
he had taken the three dhows and followed out Captain Trelawney’s 
instructions of not hurting any of the Arabs. The Syd//e had many 
a lucky capture afterwards, but never again was such an amount of 
prize-money earned in one day as was earned by the pinnace and 
first cutter in the grey of the morning that day in the Mungulho 
river when Rouen weathered the Portuguese Joes. 


V. LOVETT CAMERON, 
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CASKETS OF GEMS: A LITERARY 
HOMILY. 


E all remember that good old lady who, when taken to see 
“ Hamlet,” remarked of it that she thought it a very good 
play but there were far too many quotations in it. What made this 
artless dame feel aggrieved was not, I should say, an injured sense of 
fair dealing ; it was not that she had bargained for a bouquet of new 
flowers and found, greatly to her annoyance, that there was a gross 
adulteration of articles that had stood in the shop-window. She was, 
no doubt, a sharp old customer, and not to be readily taken in by old 
stock or second-hand goods. But I think she rather complained of 
the offence against good taste committed by the elegant author of 
the above play. She had seen on the play-bills the name that was 
one to conjure with, and being of the temperament that so dearly 
loves to be enraptured, she had come ready and eager to be carried 
away, to shed tears, to throw herself into the arms of her master. 
She was disappointed. She was unable to rise to the proper abandon 
of the occasion. Every time she began to feel herself going, some 
familiar pestering imp from the market-place popped out his common 
head and boggled her back again into the vulgar world. Her feelings 
were hurt. She was chagrined at being perpetually distracted, at 
being, so to speak, intermittently flapped on the ear, and rudely 
awakened by a stale phrase, and finally, when it came to the point 
when the gentleman-hero of the piece, with something approaching 
to a wink, makes mention of a certain similitude, and is abruptly 
answered, ‘“ Very like a whale,” she could endure it no longer, and, 
rising with indignation, she left the place. 

The old lady exhibited an exquisite good taste in this, and for my 
part, I own she has my deepest sympathy. Shehad an instinctive feeling 
that the quotations were a nuisance, nay, even sometimes an insult to 
good company, and I suspect she must have been victimised at one 
time of her life by that most intolerable of bores, the animated 
Casket of Gems. Without entering upon the particular charge 
against the author of “Hamlet,” we may linger for a little over the 
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general bearings of this good lady’s indictment and see if we can 
come to any conclusion on the matter. This Casket, in its latest 
form, is a surprising invention, and one that bids fair to become the 
leading literary article of the future. In fact, if we were to regard 
success as a measure of utility, we might find excellences in this in- 
vention rendering it worthy of a place beside the spinning-mule and 
the steam-hammer, and empedestal the hero of the first Casket on a 
monument beside Arkwright and Hargreaves. The idea may be sup- 
posed to have originated thus. When the good old times of folios 
were dying away, with their splendid leisure and their movement slow 
and steady and strong; when clocks and watches took the place of 
the dial and the hour-glass, and seemed to make time run ever so 
much faster ; when the whistle of the locomotive frightened the stage- 
horses over the precipice, and the whirr of wheels seemed to frighten 
people along the streets at a trot : at such a time CULTURE began to 
be indemand. “Give us culture !” said these men of the whistles and 
wheels. ‘We don’t want to be called Philistines ; we must have some 
culture ; we are in a hurry ; we have no time to wait ; give us it ready- 
made: ready-made’s the article!” So straightway the shop-windows 
were filled with articles of ready-made culture under all sorts of de- 
nominations: “1,001,” “Lyres,” and “ Treasuries ;” “ Parchment Odes,” 
“* Hecatombs of Sonnets,” and “ Passages from ;” “ My Series” and 
“ Thy Series;” “Encheiridions,” “Polypodions,” and whatever other 
barbarous name ingenuity could light upon. Successfully disguising the 
fact that they were only children of their old despised parent “Casket of 
Gems” after all, these younger Caskets have taken the market with such 
storm that it is a matter for doubt whether complete editions will ever 
be bought any more, unless by such as the wealthy Scotch gentleman 
who, wishing to set up a library, visited a bookseller and said, “I 
want a raw o’ thae,” pointing to the red morocco binding, “ an’ a raw 
0’ thae,” pointing to some other colour that caught his eye, “ an’ a 
gude wheen raw o’ thir,” laying his hand upon the calf. This old 
gentleman was bold enough to disdain culture; all he wanted was “a 
Leeberary.” But a more aspiring generation has succeeded, and with 
its business-brain stretched like gutta-percha, has gone forth into 
the market-place with a demand for nothing less than culture. They 
get it. It is supplied as ready-made as cheap trousers. The book- 
shops are stuffed with Caskets, externally of the completest elegance, 
and internally presenting the varied piecing of a patchwork quilt. 
They need not be relegated to condemnation wholesale. There 
are many excellent, as well as entirely innocent, volumes among them, 
and for the system—it is a wise man who knows to interpret the 
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spirit of the time he lives in. Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur. But 
what should we think of human beings rigged out on this scatter-brain 
principle? What should we think if all these Caskets of Gems were 
suddenly endowed with life, and were transformed into living ladies 
and gentlemen with a polite “taste for literature,” whose whole literary 
stock-in-trade consisted of guofations, who opened their mouths upon 
us at every unexpected moment and ground off a guofation? We 
should wish to bind up these elegant ladies and gentlemen in cloth 
or leather again and put them on a shelf, or give them away, or throw 
them downstairs. It is the misfortune of such an animated Casket 
that it cannot be silent. It is a sort of sempiternal literary music- 
box, patched up with fragmentary melodies, and always wound up. 
It is unspeakably worse than the common music-box, for that is 
silent until you put the key to it and touch the spring, whereupon it 
dispassionately jingles out its stock of tunes and there’s an end until 
some enthusiast wind it up again. But this machine is perpetually 
wound up and always ready to begin. You never know where the 
spring is; touch it anywhere, and away it goes. To the number of 
its tunes there is no fixed limit, yet it seldom completes a melody, 
but deals usually in staves and scraps,—a stave of Wordsworth, a bar 
of Tennyson, a scrap of Matthew Arnold,—all being ground out with 
the same inebriated satisfaction, without mitigation or remorse of 
voice, and frequently with doleful variations. Kind hearts and 
coronets ; daffodils and prayers, and west winds ; stormy reapers and 
solitary highland faces, and old familiar petrels ; bits of Balder Dead 
and bits of Balderdash—there they go pirouetting and racketing like 
a bewildered dance of the deadly sins, till one is driven to make a 
desperate forswearal for ever of all “taste for literature,” and cry out 
for blessed Philistinism. 

And is this what our casket-gemmery has brought us to? Is 
this the end of our hecatombs and our polypodions with their patches 
and fragments and facilitation of a cheap-jack acquaintance with 
literature? Are we never to be encouraged any more to know 
authors and works entire, but only by staves and scraps, “ Beautiful 
Thoughts,” and “ Elegant Extracts,” and ‘‘ Lovely Lines”? Are we 
to have the good old “ man of one book” abolished’and replaced by 
the polite Casket of Gems? Is a “ taste for literature” henceforward 
to mean nothing more than elegant bantam-like crowing upon heaps 
of riddlings, as if all the world were at the bantam’s feet? What is 
the end of all this patchwork jobbing, this incentive to cheap-jack 
culture, but to foster a conceit of a literary taste among half-educated 
dilettanti, and to institute a social pest? Persons of this kind are a 
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more insufferable nuisance than the professed wit, and ate almost as 
bad as the punster. It is impossible to hold intelligent converse 
with them. They are not so bad as petroleum, or Greek fire, or nitro- 
glycerine ; but after all, they are little other than a kind of infernal 
machines. ‘They do not blow up houses, but they effectually blast 
ideas. Constructed like some infernal machines, they have only to 
he touched anywhere and off they go with a bang that blows your 
thoughts to the four winds. It is possible to encounter them in one 
way, and only one,—by habitual resort to an explosive of a similar 
kind, “damnable iteration” of some such parcel of nonsense as 
“ tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral,” &c., or by a see-saw at “Barbara Celarent Darii 
Ferioque,” &c. 

Something too much of this Casket. There are numerous other 
Caskets—far more than Portia had for the many Jasons who came 
in quest of her. There is the quoting pedant, for instance, who has 
stuffed his head with wool-gatherings from all the languages of Babel, 
and through sheer cranial discomfort lets them ooze out soaked 
through the tip of his tongue or the nib of his pen. There is the 
Casket of stuff that glitters and is not gold. He has made a cheap 
acquaintance with a number of passages from some such book as 
the parent Casket, and these serve him for use, ornament, and 
delight. He is never so wise as he is bold, and his judgment is 
commonly younger than his limbs. Open him up, and you will dis- 
cover a death’s-head and an insulting scroll. Then, in the writing 
kingdom, there is the quoting sloth—one of the lower orders of the 
kingdom—who moves so slowly upon his own feet on the ground 
that to accelerate locomotion he scales some neighbouring tree and 
crawls along a paragraph of that. Again, there is the literary broker, 
the dealer in hackneyed quotations, the dyer to the Queen as he 
might advertise himself, all of whose articles are second-hand and 
most of them used up. He can trip you the light fantastic toe, or 
play you kettle-drummle.to the Parliament of Man. He is an ex- 
perienced rider upon the paragon of animals. A thing of beauty is 
to him a joy for ever and a day. The rarity of Christian charity is a 
perennial fountain of tears, and the heaven that lies about us in our 
infancy a never-failing source of simpers and smiles. He will turn 
the silver lining of the cloud inside out. You would think he grew 
immortal with the far-off divine event, and died for ever with the 
strain that had a dying fall. A near kinsman of his is the apostle of 
a Gospel, the’ broker of specialties, the man who has made a col- 
lection of all the “ texts ” he can lay hold of to shed illumination on 
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‘what he preaches, and consistently japans his own material with stuff 
from the special casket. In his higher orders you may see him 
sprawling up and down Tennyson’s stepping-stones, or plucking the 
flower out of the crannied wall, or for a variorum puddling in 
Wordsworth’s round ocean ; in his lower he drives the pump-handle 
of the cold-water cure. Coming under one of these is like being 
subjected to a perpetual douche. The employment of brief quotations 
from the poets is usually supposed to indicate a “ taste for literature ” 
and a certain degree of mental refinement. Writers of the “ broker” 
stamp, being ambitious of the literary taste and the intellectual re- 
finement, but not being in a position to go afield for themselves, take 
what they find ; and so they serve up specimens, which, although not 
exactly what one might call gum-flowers, are flowers that have had 
the fragrance pretty well thumbed out of them. 

Not to mention more, I may. last refer to the chief of the literary 
caskets, and so as not to be too invidious in naming a living writer, 
I may take Hazlitt as a type. This is your true literary man; no 
mere broker peddling second-hand wares ; nor a tedious pedant 
assiduously oozing out soaked wool-gatherings ; nor an incapable 
clinging to another writer’s words to carry him on ; nor a glistering 
death’s-head that kas merely grinned at literature over a hawker’s 
hand-book. He does not employ borrowed phrases to serve instead 
of originality. He has taste, refinement, first-hand acquaintance, 
has gone afield for himself and come home with the honey of the 
heath. The quotations he employs are not complete extracts, but 
little gems of expression which he imbeds in his own style. Here 
is an example from what he says of Burns: “The gods indeed 
‘made him poetical,’ but Nature had a hand in him first. His 
heart was in the right place. He did not ‘create a soul under the 
ribs of death,’ by tinkling siren sounds.” Or again, when he is 
speaking of Milton : “His imagination, ‘nigh sphered in Heaven,’ 
claimed kindred only with what he saw from that height and could 
raise to the same elevation with himself. He sat retired and kept 
his state alone ‘playing with wisdom;’ while Shakespeare mingled 
with the crowd and played the host ‘to make society the sweeter 
welcome.’” ‘The phrases are not borrowed to conceal poverty, but 
are employed for the sake of enriching the effect. For the most 
part they are taken from those possessions for all time that are “the 
precious life-blood of master-spirits,” and to one who has an original 
acquaintance with literature they are familiar enough and can be 
localised at once. They suggest themselves from the fulness of the 
writer's mind. He has so may pearls of great price at hand that he 
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can afford to shower them with some profusion over the cloth of 
his own weaving. 

Yet this may become a fault. It is possible to overdo this kind 
of quotation, even granted the first-hand acquaintance and the requi- 
site taste ; just as adornment carried to excess becomes barbaric. 
It is a fault into which one readily slips, particularly where the 
literary sense is keen, and the literary ambition fine. If a writer’s 
brain is filled with the floating music of choice phrases remembered 
from choice reading, there is temptation to employ these in the con- 
veyance of his own thoughts. What he means to convey has been 
so well put, or in a form so invested with rich associations, that he 
hesitates to alter the form and let the associations be destroyed. It 
may be that he only uses them as a species of illustration, as Macaulay 
did with his historical parallels, or as a highly figurative writer does 
with his metaphors. In his case as in theirs, the suggestion is so un- 
bidden and so profuse that the difficulty lies, not in finding a quotation 
apt for the purpose, but in refraining from an excess. Hazlitt did 
not exercise this restraint, and the result is that much of Hazlitt’s 
writing is so “ pimpled” over with little pustules of quotation that it 
looks as if it were suffering from an attack of literary smallpox. The 
objection to this is not merely its offensive appearance. The objection 
lies deeper, in the fact that too frequent quotation of this kind tends 
to interrupt consecution. There is an incessant stream of allusion 
going on, and even though the allusions are open to recognition, and 
tend to heighten the effect by enrichment, the attention is ever and 
anon drawn away by the flashing of side-lights. The quotations are 
a perpetual source of distraction, as the good lady felt when she was 
observing “Hamlet.” They are like motes in one’s drink, or matches 
going off under one’s feet, or the blowing of steam-whistles when one 
is writing. It is impossible to proceed comfortably and with peace of 
mind, for one never knows when there mayn’t be another. But it is 
more than a source of interruption : it is an offence against good taste. 
Quotations are employed by way of ornament, and were another than 
Hazlitt to employ them with the same prodigality he might have the 
effect of producing an appearance something similar to that of a 
South Sea king. There would be the suggestion of too great fond- 
ness for ornament. The quotations would cease to adorn; they 
would bedizen. 

Quotations are like firearms, to be used only by those who can 
manage them, and in any case to be used with caution. Selden’s 
statement on the point, that quotation is most for matter of fact, is 
here beside the question. We quote authorities, it is true, just as we 
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appeal to the law and produce witnesses. But the quotation referred 
to is not of this utilitarian kind ; it is quotation for effect, not quota- 
tion for proof. A few plain maxims may be laid down in the first 
instance : 

One should quote only what is intrinsically worth quoting, some- 
thing rich in itself,—a wise thought, a finely recorded emotion, a 
strong utterance, whether of thought or feeling. If we are to have 
gems, let them be real, not glittering paste. 

Accordingly one should, as a rule, quote only from eminent 
authors, utterances that bring with them the authority of genius, and 
are likely to be identified. ‘To quote from obscure sources is usually 
to quote to no purpose. 

One should nevertheless avoid hackneyed quotations, even though 
they be the words of the great. Remembering that quotation is, 
after all, only adopting for the time being some article of apparel 
belonging to another, one should be chary of dressing oneself in 
cast-off clothing. 

One should quote sparingly, and not indulge in crackers for 
display. A reader or listener cannot be comfortably attentive with a 
firework rattling in his ears. 

And last, the somewhat mouldy precept, yet one worth observing, 
—when one quotes he should quote correctly, both in the letter and 
in the meaning, never, ¢.g., giving that mumbled “ touch of nature” in 
the common sense in which Shakspeare does of use it. This almost 
necessitates the corollary that quotation should never be made except 
from first-hand acquaintance with the passage. 

These few precepts, however, carry us only a very little way. 
The art of using quotations—for it is an art—cannot be learnt by 
precept. Its finest effects can only be such as are indicated by the 
instinct of a fine mind. It is as impossible for a common mind to 
assume this fineness with gathered fragments of quotation as it is for 
him to alter the texture of his brain ; if he tries to do so he will only 
be a Casket of Gems after all. It is true there may be as much 
pedantry in the studied avoidance of quotation as in the excessive 
employment of it, and we do not always finda writer’s own words to 
be the best, or even io be striking, who studiously eschews other 
people’s. It is true also that we may find a rare phrase buried in 
inverted commas in very ordinary and commonplace matter, just as 
we may find a pearl in the inside of a haddock. But we give the 
haddock no praise for his pearl, nor seek to flatter him out of his 
identity. Between him who has and him who has not this artistic 
fineness there is all the difference that there is between Carlyle and 
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Dryasdust : the one can make a quotation, the other can only give 
an excerpt. A writer who possesses this art—like Ruskin, for example 
—can by a mere quoted phrase throw an illumination over even a 
mechanical theme with an effect similar to that of one of those 
designs to be seen on Dutch bells: you may see the mould of a 
blown leaf lying against the metal, bringing an open breeze from the 
hills, and the breath of the woods along with it. So with a finely- 
applied quotation. It is not merely attaching an ornament to a 
sentence. It is incorporating the quotation in the passage in such a 
way as to throw a new flash of light both on the passage and on the 
phrase itself. For the phrase, with its wealth of associations, heightens 
the effect of the writer’s own words, and is itself invested in fresh 
associations and a new emphasis. Ruskin’s quotations from the 
Bible are instances in point. “Raise the veil boldly; face the 
light ; and if as yet the light of the eye can only be through tears, 
and the light of the body through sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, until the time come and the Kingdom, when 
Christ’s gift of bread and bequest of peace shall be unto this last 
as unto thee.” The words re-awaken strains of old-world melodies 
to sound in our ears, harmonising themselves into the writer’s own 
music, and enriching its effect with that fertility of resource which 
belongs to the true artist. The two are wedded together like words 
and music, and the effect of both is heightened by the happy union. 
The jewels, made to glitter in a bed of silver and gold, are themselves 
enriched by their harmonious setting. 

To come under the spell of mind of this kind is like entering 
upon Prospero’s enchanted island and hearing songs of Ariel i’ the 
air or the earth: “the isle is full of sounds and sweet airs.” In 
reading a passage of Swinburne’s prose, for example, we hear “a 
thousand twangling instruments humming about our ears,” and 
behind the echoes of its tempestuous music we ever seem to detect 
something akin to those unheard melodies of soft pipes that Keats 
imagined and said were sweeter than those heard. “n Swinburne, 
however, we sometimes are like to complain that the fertility of 
resource is too great. He has no mercy on his readers. The 
quotations are frequently too elusive, and a single word is often all 
we have to guide us to the reference. We feel that he has left us, 
and is away up at heaven’s gate singing with the lark. But if we take 
the following simple instance—“ The entrance to the tragic period 
of Shakspeare is like the entrance to that lost and lesser Paradise 
of old, 

With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms,-— 
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we see the whole inferno of Othello and Lear opened up before us, 
and feel the passion of terror with all that associated imagery revived 
by the sympathetic touch of a single line. Swinburne has not only 
conjured up the illustrative picture, but sealed it with Milton’s own 
familiar words, and he has likewise given to Milton’s line the 
emphasis of a fresh association with the bleak terrors of Shake- 
speare’s darkest moment. Sympathy and association are the secret 
of this kind of illustrative art—the same associative sympathy that 
can lend a wealth of emotion to such a line as this of Virgil’s : 


Tendebantque manus ripz ulterioris amore ; 


the same that brought the dew to Burns’s eye when, fallen on evil 
days, he saw his own life reflected in Lady Grizel Buillie’s Ballad, 
and spoke its heart-breaking cry. 
O were we young as we ance hae been, 
We sud hae been gallopin’ down yon greer, 
Or linkin’ it ower the lily-white leaa— 
An’ werena my heart licht I wad die. 


This responsive and apprehensive power that guides aright to the 
instinctive use of quotations is the same power that brings a line or 
a phrase into current use. It is one of the highest tributes of 
genius to be quoted, for it indicates that the writer has been 
successful in stamping his utterance with the seal of permanency. 
Men had been writing about the sea for two thousand years before 
Keats saw in it 


The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth's human shores ; 


but the utterance once set forth was sealed for ever. It was 
recognised as genuine, and accepted as a current coin. So when we 
come across a line like this, descriptive of Longfellow, 


The full-toned lyrist with the gentle mind, 


we seize upon such a line, knowing that it has the true ring of per- 
manency and has a right to become one of the golden coins of 
criticism. Such phrases are like the genuine florin of the Medizval 
Italian Republic, that in an age of adulterate metal restored confi- 
dence by the guarantee of its honesty. They become the counters 
of thought, and the property of those into whose hands they fall ; 
and to discover such a quotation, if one may so speak, is almost as 
good as to be the author of it. 
JOHN G. Dow. 
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“THE TUNEFUL FROG.” 


“ LONG line is run to make a frog”—by which Sir Thomas 
Browne pleasantly expresses his admiration of the series of 

metamorphoses by which the frog arrives at complete individuality. 
First of all, that “lentous and transparent body,” full of “little 
conglobations,” which we call spawn :— 

Ere yet with wavy tail the tadpole swims, 

Breathes with new lungs, or tries his nascent limbs, 

Her countless shoals the amphibious frog forsakes, 

And living islands float upon the lakes. 


And then the “porwigle” or “tadpole,” all tail and head. By- 
and-by the thing sprouts two hind legs, still keeping its long caudal 
appendage. Next it grows its fore-legs, and swims about a long- 
tailed froglet, Then we see it sitting on the bank with only a short 
stumpy tail. Return two days later, and, lo’! the tail has gone alto- 
gether and a tiny “ frog” is there. 

So still the tadpole cleaves the watery vale 
With balanc’d fin and undulating tail ; 


New lungs and limbs proclaim his second birth, 
Breathe the dry air, and leap upon the earth, 


“ Frogs and toads and all the tadpole train” are unpopular with 
the poets. They dislike their appearance and detest their voice. 
They remember, too, against them the description in Holy Writ of 
“the croaking nuisance ” of Egyptian chastisement. 

In the New Testament the batrachian folk are only once men- 
tioned. ‘And I saw,” says St. John in the Revelations, “ three 
unclean spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of the dragon and 
out of the mouth of the Beast, and out of the mouth of the False 
Prophet.” .In the Old they recur three times, and always in the 
same association, as the instrument of Amenoph’s humbling— 


That croaked the Jews 
From Pharaoh’s brick-kilns loose— 


on the day when his borders were smitten with frogs—“ that loathed 
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invasion,” as Milton calls it—which “the river brought forth abun- 
dantly.” 


A race obscene 
Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile, 
Polluting Egypt. Gardens, fields, and plains 
Were covered with the pest. The trees were filled, 
The croaking nuisance lurked in every nook ; 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers escaped ; 
And the land stank, so numerous was the fry. 


With this point of high prescription, sanctified by a supreme 
authority, the poets are accurately well content, and the frog remains 
therefore “loathsome.” “ Puffing” frog, “‘dew-sipping,” “‘sly-jumping” 
are found among the more curious epithets applied to the animal. 
But “ speckled,” “ hoarse,” and “ slimy” are the more common. 

Yet if zoology had been more interesting to poets they might 
have fairly revelled in the beauties and significancies of the frog- 
world. Of the strange chain of metamorphoses by which the “ por- 
wigle” laboriously graduates in maturity I have already spoken, but 
what shall we say of the Pipa that hatches her young out of dimples 
upon her back? She has, as it were, a false skin, and under this are 
little pits, in each of which an egg germinates. By-and-by they hatch, 
The young ones creep out through the upper skin on to the mother’s 
back and hop off to the ground. She then casts her old skin and 
starts afresh. Or of the Alytes, where the husbands share with 
their wives in a fair and manly way the inconveniences of reproduc- 
tion, and “lie in,” so to speak, of one half the eggs while the mother 
takes charge of the other half? Or of that Hyla, whose eggs the male 
takes up in its paws and packs them away comfortably into a pouch on 
the mother’s back, where they hatch? 

Were the responsibilities of parents ever more conscientiously 
undertaken? Then, too, the originality of such proceedings! The 
poor things have not got ‘“‘dens” or “nests,” and they refuse to 
leave their eggs lying about, as some things do, at the mercy of the 
spoiler. So they always carry theirs about with them, the father 
dividing the work with the mother. This is surely admirable. Yet, 
as Professor Martin Duncan says, “Frogs have little to thank 
humanity for.” Children tease them, ignorant adults persecute 
them. Men of science delight in microscopical and galvanic experi- 
ments with them. Birds and beasts and fish and snakes are perpe- 
tually hunting them. In the water and out of it they are for ever 
under pursuit. Nor does much sympathy attach to them under their 


afflictions—because they are only frogs. 
RR2 
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Yet if regard attaches, as it certainly does, to that which is 
eminently edible, we owe some consideration to this creature. It is 
particularly good eating, and by the draining and cultivation of the 
country, we have lost a side-dish which the Continent and America 
more judiciously appreciate. Again, if respect is due to that which 
is useful, the utmost deference should be shown to frogs and toads, 
who are the most relentless enemies of insects injurious to plants, 
and a terror to all evil-doers in gardens and orchards. Is admiration 
the prerogative of beauty? ‘Then where can it be better bestowed 
than on the pretty green and red frogs of South Africa, or the corn- 
field frog of Carolina, which is dove-colour above and silver below, 
or the exquisite tree-frogs, grass-green and gold as a rule, but in 
Central America sky-blue above and rose-pink beneath? They are 
all living gems, and science calls them by pretty names—aurea, 
ceeruleus, ornatus, pulcher, and elegans. Even in mere variety there 
is a pleasant virtue : for this we load the variable chrysanthemum 
with compliments. Yet among the frogs and toads there is a 
diversity almost as bold and quaint as amongst the orchids, while for 
positive beauty they are, some of them, unsurpassed. 

As for their voice, the poets have much excuse for disapproval. 
I have myself wondered that anyone could ever have spoken with 
admiration of their song, and am not surprised that the Abderites 
should have been driven from their homes by the intolerable mon- 
otony of the batrachian chorus. How it exasperated Bacchus on 
his way to Hades—that 


Brekekex coax coax, brekekekex coax coax, 


of the persistent multitude. 

In Menu’s “ After-world ” there are twenty-one purgatories. One 
of them is filled with mud ; and if the mud be filled with frogs, I 
think I would rather be consigned to any one of the other twenty ; 
albeit yet I know that Indra’s august abode is enlivened by “ the 
harmonious voices of the black bee and the frog.” So, too, in 
Aristophanes, Charon, laughing, says— 

You shall hear most delightful melodies as soon as you lay-to at your oars, 


From whom ? 
From swans—the frogs—wondrous ones, ° 


And the frogs have much to say in their own praise: 


‘*Marshy offspring of the fountains we, let us raise our voices in harmonious 
hymn—drekekekex—in sweet-sounding song—coax coax, Thus sung we in the 
marshes by the Acropolis, making festal the rites of Niseean Bacchus. Brekekehex 
coax coax, The Muses of the beautiful lyre love us—coax coax—and so does 
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horn-footed Pan who pipes upon the reed—érekekekex—and Apollo, the sweet 
harper—drekekekex coax coax. So let us sing and leap, and leap and sing again, 
through galingal and sedge, chanting as we dive our choral strains to the music 
of breaking bubbles—drekehekex coax coax.” 

Other poets, however, are not of Pan’s opinion, nor of Apollo’s, 
They recognise no harmony in the voice of the batrachians, 
Southey quotes it as the extreme antithesis of melody, Spenser, in 
his “ Epithalamium,” warns them off— 

Ne let the unpleasant choir of frogs still croaking 
Make us wish their choking. 


“Dutch nightingales” is a popular nickname of these loquacious 
amphibians, and Allen Ramsay derisively rallies the Hollanders upon 
their songsters. 

Elegant Paris, however, has a better claim to these mud-larks, as 
I may call them. For three frogs once formed the civic device of 
Lutetia—* the mud-land”— 


Where stagnant pools and quaking bogs 
Swarmed, croaked, and crawled with hordes of frogs, 


butin Clovis’ time the grenouille was “miraculously ” transfigured into 
the fleur-de-lis, one product of the marshes thus supplanting the 
other upon the banner and shield of France. The truth, perhaps, is 
that about that time our neighbours discovered what excellent eating 
their national device was, and, not caring to emblazon that which 
they cooked, they promoted the frog from their oriflamme to their 
stew-pans. The Moon-folk, however, had anticipated them, for, so 
Lucian avers, “they used but one kind of food.” “There are,” he 
says, “‘ great multitudes of frogs flying about in the air; these they 
catch and, lighting a fire, cook them upon the coals ; and while the 
frogs are a-cooking they sit round the fire, just as men sit round a 
table, and swallow the smoke, thinking it indeed to be the finest 
thing in the world.” 

“Soulless ” is a good epithet (of Mackay’s) for the croak of the 
creature, as anyone who has listened long to their unmeaning clamour 
will confess, but I like Moore’s humorous rendering of its significance 


none the less : 
Those frogs whose legs a barbarous cook 
Cut off, and left the frogs in the brook 
To cry all night, till life’s last dregs, 
** Give us cur legs—Give us our legs.” 


Any translation of the sound that makes sense of it commends itself 
tome. For I should be glad to be convinced that the moist and 
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garrulous things had souls. They have got calves to their legs, a 
feature which, if I am not wrong, no other animal but man possesses. 

Yet, when in company, they have a wide range of expression from 
the crisp, shrill chirrup of the tree-frogs, to the loud snore of the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge nightingales.” The multitudes of the Arkansas swamps have 
a nasal metallic “ yank-yank,” as different as possible from the deep 
“ owk-owk” of the French frogs. The fire-bellied toad has a clear, 
resonant voice, the bull-frog a profoundly sonorous one. The natter- 
jack cries “ gloo-gloo,” the green toad “ may-may,” while, for the 
rest, the frog-chorus of Aristophanes, already quoted, renders them 
faithfully enough by brekekekex and coax coax. 

The “ bull-frog,” which I take to be a corruption of bell-frog, let 
philologists say what they like, is not an aversion of the poets. It 
is “ deep-mouthed” in Byron, and Faber has— 


Beneath my feet 
A lonely bell-frog from the reedy fosse 
Rang his distinct and melancholy fate, 
To my travel-wearied mind 
Most soothingly attuned. 


There ought to be nothing laughable about the creature’s voice, but 
I confess I have laughed consumedly at its pompous gravity, and a 
friend once told me how a love-making scene, which both the lady 
concerned and he meant to be most serious, was made utterly ridi- 
culous, and ended in farce, in consequence of a bull-frog chiming in 
most inopportunely, when sentiment demanded silence or, at most, a 
nightingale’s song. However, the frog was, after all, a true friend, for 
the marriage, which eventually followed their laughing betrothal, has 
been a happy one, owing, so he says, to “that old bull-frog” having 
stopped them both from committing themselves and each other to 
“a lot of bosh” at the commencement. 

In fairy-stories the frog is perpetually recurring. Its shape is popu- 
larly held in aversion, so nothing could be more suitable for the utmost 
degradation of enchanted princesses and princes, Ivan the Tsar’s 
son has to marry a frog who eventuates blissfully in a very Helen of 
personal charms. In Grimm, the exquisite princess has to wed a 
frog which turns into an adorable prince. When the lovely maiden 
is to be transformed into an odious object, toads fall from her mouth 
when she speaks, Yet in folk-lore, frogs are uniformly bene- 
ficent. One brings the Queen her Rose-briar daughter, another, a 
fat old frog, makes Dummling’s fortune for him. 

So, too, are the toads. They are always bringing good luck to 
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children, or treasures, as “the toad with the crooked leg” did, to 
princesses. As the metamorphoses of human beings they are 
intended to be repulsive. In their own persons they are benign. As 
the familiars of witches the paddocks had a bad name, but, like 
Robin Goodfellow, who was also the companion of hobgoblins and 
all manner of Serene Naughtinesses, they exercised their power with 
consideration and benevolence. Thus in an old “ Witches’ Song” : 


I went to the toad that breeds under the wall ; 

I charmed him out, he came to my call. 

I scratched out the eyes of the owl before ; 

I tore the bat’s wing—what would you have more ? 


Wordsworth regards the frog as a sort of amphibian Mark Tapley, 
and sees in the creature jumping about on a wet day a moral of 
cheerfulness under depressing circumstances, and bids his readers 


Learn from him to find a reason 
For a light heart in a dull season. 


But considering that Wordsworth professed an exceptional sympathy 
with nature, it is curious that he should have missed sense by such a 
distance. Wet days are, of course, the frog’s gayest weather ; then it 
pic-nics, flirts, puffs out, is happiest. 

Of the actual frogs of story the poets have three groups. There 
are first those ‘“‘ Good A®sop’s frogs ” that asked for a king— 


Thus kings were first invented, and thus kings 
Were burnished into heroes, and became 

The arbiters of this terraqueous swamp, 
Storks among frogs, 


—and afterwards changed the dynasty— 


Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 
And the hoarse nation croaked ‘* God save King Log.” 


From the same delightful source comes that other that would have 
her children know that their mother could make herself as big 


as anything— 
And thus the reptile sits 
Enlarging till she splits. 


And also those, the “much-complaining ” frogs, that presumptuously 
entertained the idea of punishing the sun for drying up their mud. 
Next, in frequency of mention, are the pugnacious frogs of the 
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classics that did battle with the mice, where “he who inflates the 
cheek” warred with the “cheese-nibbler ;” and those others wha 
went, as Beattie sings, to battle against the cranes : 

And there the frog, a scene full sad to see, 

Shorn of one leg, slow sprawled along on three. 

He vaults no more with vigorous hops on high, 

But mourns in honest croaks his destiny. 

The third group’are those of Holy Writ, to which I have already 

referred. 


“THE LOATHED PADDOCK.” 


“Inasmuch,” says De Gubernatis, “as the toad is a form proper to 
the demon, it is feared and hunted; inasmuch as, on the contrary, it 
is considered as a diabolical form imposed upon a divine or princely 
being, it is respected and venerated as a sacred animal.” In poetry, 
the toad has only one, the “loathed” aspect ; although in popular 
estimation of all countries it has both a sinister and a benign. 

It is a lucky omen if one crosses the path of a wedding party 
bound for the church. Did not St. Patrick—all pictures to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—spare them when he drummed “the vermin” 
out of Ireland? Just as in Cornwall a man may not shoot a raven 
lest he should kill King Arthur unawares, so in Tuscany, you may 
not hurt a toad lest you should doa mischief to some young princess 
or heroine who has been cruelly transformed into the shape, and who 
is only waiting for the beautiful prince to come, when the maiden 
will resume her charms and “live happily ever afterwards.” In 
the folk-tale of some countries, the Beast who marries Beauty 
is a toad, and many stories substitute this creature for the frog in 
such stories as where, benign and amiable, it fetches rings up for 
sultans’ sons and balls for kings’ daughters. Medicinally, the paddock 
had once a high value for cancer, and in Europe it is still worn on the 
person as a charm against poisons and the plague. On occasion, 
too, it was a potent beast. For if it found a cock’s egg and hatched 
it, the result was a cockatrice, a fearsome thing, which of its own 
accord grew a crown on its head and so became a basilisk, and 
could kill by merely looking. A very notable worm indeed, and most 
reverend, was “this crowned asp.” Moreover, the toad, 

Though ugly, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 


In that very fascinating work “ The Natural History of Gems,” ! 
’ By C, W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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a chapter is devoted to those “stones of virtue,” which were supposed 
in olden times to have been produced by, or found inside of, beasts, 
birds, fishes, and reptiles—such as the hyzina, which, placed under 
the tongue, conferred the gift of prophecy, and the marvellous “ lynx- 
stone ;” the grass-green chloritis, found only in wagtails, and the 
alectoria, a crystal, formed inside cocks; the cinzdia, developed in the 
head of the fish so called; the draconite, dreadfully lodged in snakes, 
and the famous “ batrachite” or “bufonite”—the “toad-stone.” This 
last was said to be of three kinds,—one yellow and green “ like a- 
frog,” the second black, the third red and black. This tradition 
being handed down to medizval fancies resulted in the toad being 
credited with “a jewel in its head,” which was variously called 
“borax,” “nosa,” and “ crapodinus.” 
_ The unwieldy Toad 

That crawls from his secure abode 

Within the mossy garden wall 

When evening dews began to fall, 

Oh mark the beauty in his eye : 

What wonders in that circle lie ! 

So clear, so bright, our fathers said 

He wears a jewel in his head ! 

This rare gem was a specific against poisons, and a great number of 
rings are in existence in which the “ Krottenstein ” is set as a talisman 
against venom. Erasmus writes of a famous toad-stone dedicated to our 
Lady of Walsingham, and numerous medizval jewels now preserved 
in collections owed their great value in the past to the magic potencies 
supposed to be vested in the mysterious “stone.” It has been dis- 
covered by modern investigation that these bufonites are really the 
bony plates lining the jaws of some fossil fish, hemispherical bosses 
which served the finned creatures for teeth; but fortunately this 
discovery was not made in time to spoil the pleasure which our fore- 
fathers took in their “ toad-stones.” 

On the other hand, “in its diabolical aspect” Bufo has many 
depreciative associations. It was said to spit poison, and to shoot 
it out at its pursuers, also to envenom all the plants it passed over. 
This is the poets’ acceptation of toads. 

With them they are so venomous that serpents “of most deadly 
sort” are bracketed with them, as being—in Blair for instance—the 
superlatives of evil. Eliza Cook calls them “ foam-spitting ” and 
“vile,” and this unfortunate lady had, at any rate, such privilege as 
might be begged from the precedent of Milton, living two centuries 
before her, saying that Satan 

Squat like a toad close to the ear of Eve, 
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Coleridge, always punctual in plagiarism, has “ Slander squatting 
near, spitting cold venom in a dead man’s ear,” altogether a ridiculous 
image and a waste of “venom.” In Dyer we find them associated 
with several poetical horrors—a curious assortment : 


*Tis now the raven’s dark abode, 

’Tis now th’ apartment of the toad, 
And there the fox securely feeds, 
And there the pois’nous adder breeds, 


Churchill is in the same vein. 


Marking her noisome road 
With poison’s trail, here crawl’d the bloated toad ; 
There webs were spread of more than common size, 
And half-starv’d spiders prey’d on half-starv’d flies ; 
In quest of food efts strove in vain to crawl ; 
Slugs, pinched with hunger, smear’d the slimy wall ; 
The cave around with hissing serpents hung ; 
On the damp roof unhealthy vapour hung, 
And famine, by her children always known, 
As proud as poor, here fixed her native throne. 


Moore is characteristically fanciful— 


There let every noxious thing 

Trail its filth and fix its sting ; 

Let the bull-toad taint him over, 
Round him let mosquitoes hover, 

In his ears and eye-balls tingling, 
With his blood their poison mingling. 


This “bull-toad” is thoroughly Moore-ish, and belongs of course to 
the same poetical family as the “ night-raven ” or “‘ wood-wolf.” Toad 
and adder, by the way, is a very frequent association—showing how 
thoroughly the fiction of the poisonous character of the toad had 
taken hold of the poet’s fancy. So, too, had the wickedness and 
the bloodthirstiness of the owl. 

“ Full-blown ” is Pope’s delightful epithet for Bufo. It is not 
what he meant, of course, for that was “ inflated,” “ puffed-out,” 
“ bloated.” But it conveys his meaning admirably none the less, 
and has no spite in it. “ Fulsome” is one of Dryden’s epithets, and, 
even more absurdly than “ full-blown,” suggests an excessive dis- 
tension. The real meaning of the word, how-ver, is “ nauseating,” 
“ nauseous,” and differs, therefore, from Pope’s in being extremely 
rude to Bufo. “ Slow, soft toad,” says Shelley—an excellent phrase. 
But the majority, from Spenser to Wordsworth, have only “ bloated ” 
and “loathly.” Moore calls it “obscene ;” Southey, “‘foul ;” Savage 
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“loathsome,” and so on. Thomson, of course, is “ egregious” as 
usual, in infelicitous description. 
In metaphor the toad comes off poorly. Spenser sets the fashion: 
Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolf and still did chaw 


Between his cankered teeth a venomous tode 
That all the poison ran about his maw. 


In Lovelace’s duel : 


First from his den rolls forth that load 
Of spite and hate, the speckled toad, 
And from his chaps a foam doth spawn, 


Pope, in his prologue to the Satires, has Sporus, who, a 


Familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 


Its nominal connection with the toadstool is very curious, for 
it arises from the word “ pogge,” which means a toad, and is also an 
equivalent for Puck. Now, the “ pogge,” as I have already said, has 
in popular superstition a diabolical aspect, and is of the nature of a 
devilkin, of whom Puck is the chief, and the fungus in question, bya 
very allowable fancy, is called indifferently a “ puck’s stool,” or toad- 
stool, and the puff-ball is a pixie-stool or paddock-stool. Spenser’s 
couplet on this connection is surely delightful. 


The grisly toadstool grown there might I see 
And loathéd paddocks lording on the same. 


“ Toad-flax,” one of the very prettiest of all our wild-flowers, and 
“toad-pipe,” are said to be only accidentally associated with the 
toad, as the original spelling was “tod,” which means a bunch. 
Not that I care in the least for such learned enlightenments. They 
spoil a great deal of pleasant fancy, I think, by taking away its flax 
and its pipe from the toad. Why should not the quiet-living, home- 
staying thing spin flax or use the hollow tubes of the equisetum (as 
the frogs pretend they use the reeds) for mellowing their utterances ? 
For there are toads that croak as melodiously as frogs. 


PHIL ROBINSON. 
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MYTHS OF THE STARS, LIGHT, 
AND TIME. 


RECENT VIEWS ON MYTHOLOGY. 


HE opinion has long been gaining strength that little, after all, 

is known with certainty, while much has been written, about 

the meaning of myths. The conclusions of comparative mythologists 

cannot certainly all claim to be true, seeing that they often contradict 
each other, 

The system which has found solar and dawn myths everywhere, 
but takes account of no others, has come to be viewed with not 
unreasonable suspicion. 

The storm explanation, as it may conveniently be called, has again 
been developed, not, it is pretty generally admitted, with more 
success, by M. Schwartz, 

Mythology is also explained as engendered by corruption of 
language. The tale of the dragon guarding the apples of the 
Hesperides (a time monster, associated with the days) arises from “a 
kind of equivocation which produced the myths of Lykaon, Arktouros, 
and Kallisto” '—mainly rude star myths, by our own view. Another 
“myth (Odysseus) is but the fruit of phrases which spoke of the sun 
as sojourning in the land of sleep,” etc.? 

The difficulty about the obscurer Hellenic myths is also got rid of 
by maintaining that they are not Greek, and are not properly myths 
at all. Oidipous, the survival of a savage myth, is “swollen foot” ; 
the name was, as we think, rightly rendered by Shelley, “ Swellfoot 

1 Myth. Ar. Nations, ii. 50. 

2 Op. cit. i. 410. The following additional typical explanations may be cited. 
Odysseus’s landing is ‘‘a vivid image of the sun setting among clouds, —not the 
same as those which surrounded him at his birth” (Zé¢d. ii. 175). Ocedipus’s 
death is ‘‘ a sunset” in old mythical phrases’’ (74). The blinded Cyclops is the 
setting sun, against the red disc of which stands out a pine trunk (Webster, 
Basque Legends). ‘* As the evening precedes the morning, so the West, by a 
figure of speech, may be said to fertilise the dawn.” (Brinton, Hero-Afyths, 48). 
‘* This duck being the aurora, and having a wide-spreading tail as well as a large 
foot, the solar hero, or the sun, can easily, by holding on to her, raise himself 
out of the swamp of night” (Zoolog. Mythology, i. 253). 
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the Tyrant,” by Preller, “ Schwellfuss.” But as Professor Miiller will 
not accept the plain recorded sense of “ wounded knee” for the 
name of the Hottentot god Tsui-Goab (a figure answering to Oedipus, 
to Odysseus, John Barleycorn, and the Irish Oengus—Mananda4n—or 
Find, who are all wounded in the knee or foot), and argues that ¢sune- 
goam really means “ red dawn,” so Mr. Lang, or the other mythologist 
of the Saturday Review (June 30, 1883, p. 839), tells us “that such 
names as Kuklops, Palaimon, Daktyloi, Korybantes, spring from the 
i. % desire to understand names belonging to another 
language ; and Greek explanations of such names as Odysseus and 
(Edipus are quite as absurd as the various readings of English 
seamen,” ¢.g., Billy Ruffin for Bellerophon. 

Here also explanation is lacking where most wanted. Secondly, 
there does not seem to be any good ground to distrust the plain and 
ordinary interpretation of Daktulot, say, as “ Fingers,” or Oidipous as 
**Swellfoot.” The names are given up because the anthropologist 
can make nothing of the myths. However, these myths, which are 
survivals from a rude stage of thought, have analogies in plenty in all 
parts of the world. The respectable family, or “hand,” of seven, 2.¢. 
the days of the week, of which Thumbling was one, are an English 
hand of Dactyles ; and Herakles Daktulos (the Finger) is a strict 
equation of Petit Poucet. It is to be remembered that in some 
countries we find an ancient week of five days, which would naturally 
be compared with the hand. 

The great-footed Theban, Oedipus, has many counterparts. We 
mention some farther on, and the list might readily be trebled. The 
Cyclops is devouring Time, and his eye probably the sun. Here 
again the etymology seems plausible enough. The myth of Odysseus, 
that man of many troubles (a myth of the course of the year), suggests 
Goodman Misery ; and the received sense of Odysseus (from a verb 
meaning “ to grieve,” etc.) would very well agree. 


MODERN ARCADIAN STELLAR MYTH—THE BEARSKIN. 


The following important Arcadian myth of Ursa Major is reported 
by the Athenian scholar, M. Polites.! The reader should remember 
that this conception is found in that part of Greece where the Lycaon, 
Pan, Arcas, and Callisto legends—legends answering to those of 
Labrad, Maelgwn, and Oisin—had their origin. “Once upona time 
. the heaven touched the earth. It was made of glass. It was wet in 
1 Mélusine, ii. 69. The German Bearskin is a male hero who serves the 


Devil for seven years in a bear’s hide. ‘‘ Almost every case contains this stipu- 
lation of seven years,” etc. (Grimm, D.JZ. c. xxxiii.) 
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several places, and they nailed on a bearskin. The nails became 
stars, and the tail of the bear is even in our time to be seen in the 
heavens.” In another fragment, “ A princess is changed into a bear 
in consequence ofa curse. Her skin is nailed to the sky.” When 
one remembers that in the Greek and Italian forms of the Peau- 
d’Ane, Cendrillon, or Catskin story, its name is “ Bearskin,” it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that this famous tale is an old star 
fancy, co-ordinated, as we show below, with notions of light and 
darkness. The glass shoe has been explained by Euhemerists of our 
day from a supposed confusion of verre and vair. But the glass occurs 
in several versions, and here we have one origin in an old conception 
of the sky, as the “‘shoe” itself could be, from one side at least, a 
conception of Ursa Major. In the Irish (unpublished) version of 
*“Catskin ” one of her three magical suits was of glass. 

It would seem as if this celestial bearskin, goatskin, sheepskin, or 
the like, were among the most ancient andimportant of mythological 
fancies. It appears to recur in a long string of myths and popular 
tales, generally as an attribute of Time heroes. 

In Greece the Golden Fleece, the aegis (goatskin) of Jove, the 
goat vesture of Pan and Aegisthus, and the lion skin of Hercules, 
must all be compared with the Arcadian myth. 

This is the ass’s-skin, catskin, or bearskin of the many forms of 
Peau-d’Ane ; the sheepskin of Tamolin (Thumbling), the calfskin 
(as we believe we could show) of many nocturnal goblins, including 
Robin Goodfellow. The goatskin, footmark, Man Friday, and other 
features in Defoe’s romance, and the name “ Robin Crusoe,” “ poor 
Robin Crusoe,” suggest a popular tale much older than 1719. 

The excoriation of the starry Bear—or goat, or dog, or horse— 
occurs in many popular taies. One, we think, is the Norse “How 
the Bear lost his Tail, and was flayed.”! In ancient Ireland and 
Wales it is a half-brutish king, the dog Labrad Lorc, or Conan Maol, 
or Maelgwn, who figures in the story. 


CIRCE—PIG-FACED LADY—ONEILL’S SWINE-FACED SISTER. 


The Irish and Welsh Black Pig is essentially one figure with 
Circe. The former was first, like Master Faustus, a schoolmaster 
and magician, possessed of a magic rod. One of his scholars was 
missing every evening, and at last the country turned out to chase the 
destructive monster. The way he took is the Black Pig’s Race. Or 
the magician was Manandan (Find), the pigs seven in number, and 
as they died he recalled them to life. Now, these revivescent swine, 
1 Tales from the Fyeld. 
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' or scholars, one missing every evening, dying and coming to life 
again, are days, the same as the scholars or fingers (cf. the Dactyles) 
of “ Doctor Hand ”—if this is the sense of Faust.' 

As the Black Pig eats his scholars, so (in the Indian version) 
Circe devours the swine-men. ‘That Circe had a swine nature is 
clearly shown by Oyid’s legend (Afe7¢. xiv. 320-415), where in boar 
shape she lures Picus to follow her. She is a flute-player in the 
Indian version, suggesting the piping or spinning sow, cat,? or cow. 
The music or web is “me. 

Circe or the Black Pig is again the “ Pig-faced Lady,” and 
ONeill’s swine-faced sister, on whose account so many suitors were 
hanged. The “suitors” here and in the Penelope story are days. 
Penelope, mother of the goat Pan, had clearly in the older legends a 
brute form, and she is the same with the spinning or piping cow, sow, 
or cat. ‘The Swine-face story is especially common in the Low Coun- 
tries. In one form of it the monster is born with a pig’s head in 
consequence of a curse on the mother. In another more significant 
variation that mother bore as.many children as there are days in the 
year. The sailors of the Circe tale appear in the story of the captain’s 
wife who, by an ingenious device, counts out for death all the black 
men (nights) and saves all the white sailors (days). It should be 
remembered that Ursa Major is sometimes conceived of as a ship, 
“ Peter’s Bark,” the “ Ship of David.”* The moly figures in the tale 
because that herb was partly black, partly white; or was a white 
flower growing from a (black) giant’s blood, an image of the light.‘ 


PIED PIPER—ORPHEUS—BLOODY FACK (OR TOM). 


Closely related to the piping Circe and her swine is the Pied 
Piper with his rats. The rats and children are days; and the history 
is referred to the longest day (24 June), which may be personified as 


1 Faust alternates in certain stories with another hand or finger hero, Thumb- 
ling, Zhoms (Miillenhoff, pp. 320, 323). That the mariners’ charts originated with 
‘*Doctor Hand” (Zézd.) seems another way of referring these to the three Belt 
Stars, called a “ hand,” or the ‘‘ Sailors’ Stars,” the ‘‘ Sailors’ Board,” and the 
** Leading Stars.” 

* There isa proverb, ‘* The cat hasn’t eaten the year yet ;” and a tale, already 
mentioned, ‘*‘ The Greedy Cat.” 

* Barca di David is the living Portuguese name. Mavicula Fetri occurs on 
some old spheres. 

* Ptol. Hephaestion, iv. Cognate conceptions of the light may be discerned in 
the old Egyptian lotus child god ; in the Indian lotus, first thing to appear above 
the waters ; and in the Zanzibar Child of Flowers, ‘‘ attended by a very ugly 
black husband,’’—the same with the ‘‘negress,” iz/fra, p. 597. 
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Bloody Jack, as the shortest is Bloody Tom. The wives slaughtered 
by Bloody Jack, and children, or “chickens,” by Bloody Tom, are 
the wives of Barbe-Bleue and the children of Cronus—the days. 
Orpheus is another wonderful piper; but instead of the death of the 
days by the piper (as in the Hameln story) we probably havea myth 
of the piper torn in pieces by the days in the .well-known tale of 
Orpheus slain by the women. We have seen just such a days myth 
in Actaeon; and Hatto and Conn seem other examples. The wives 
who destroy Orpheus are apparently the White Women, Dames 
Blanches, Witte Wijven, of popular tales found everywhere. These 
accomplish wonderful spinning tasks against time, because they are 
Time personified.' It is a protection against them to say, “ Zhis is a 
good day.” They say, “My day is short, and my name it is Trip- 
and-go.” They bear the names of the days of the week, Mother 
Wednesday, Mother Friday, &c.2 They must be, from one point of 
view, the Mothers who occur so often in mythology. (See ante, 583). 

Some Celtic time myths are transparent, as Medb’s seven sons, 
the seven Maines (sechtmaine, the week). Medb (mid-woman ?) 
suggests Mid-Odin and Mid-woch (mid-week). The seven Maines 
may be compared with the five Mauis,* five Lugs or Lugaids,* and 
the five Dactyles or “ Fingers ” of the week. 


THE SHOE A STELLAR (?) IMAGE AND CONNECTED WITH 
TIME AND LIGHT. 


When, in a romance, the Princess Claremond is carried off by the 
magic steed, like Tamlane, she leaves behind her glove—the foot- 
print left by Melucina, the shoe dropt by Helen, Rhodopis, and 
Cendrillon. We could, if space permitted, adduce much evidence to 
connect this shoe conception, which is found in almost all versions of 
the Thumbling myth (1) with Ursa Major (2) (as these seven stars are 
associated with the week) with the days and light. The old woman 
with many children who “lived in a shoe” is time, the mother of 
the days. The infant time god, Hermes, is cradled in a shoe. 
For Cendrillon’s coach (the Wain) we meet a great shoe; or, by 
association with the seven days and seven stars, “ seven-league 


boots.” 
Sometimes Ursa Major itself would seem to have been regarded 


1 Revue Celtique, iv. 181-185.” 

2 Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, 200-204; Miillenhoff, p. 578, 
3 Grey, Folynesian Mythology, 10. 

‘ Keating. 
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as a great shoe or footprint : but this is not the ordinary sense of the 
myth. In aSouth-Austrian story, which we cite below, the “shoes ” 
are evident images of those footprints of time, the days. In Scotland 
a whole fusillade of shoes saluted a bride and bridegroom. In 
Ireland they were thrown over the head of a newly-inaugurated 
chief. Perhaps the symbolical wish in both cases was, ‘many 
happy days.” 

With these explanations could be compared many expressions of 
the poets, from the Homeric “red-fingered Dawn,” and the “red 
ankled Dawn” of Quintus Smyrnaeus,' to the “foot of Time” of 
Alaric Watts. Milton names the “rosy steps” of morn ;? and 
Shakespeare speaks of jocund day standing tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops. 

Of the writers who have dealt with this mythological feature may 
be mentioned M. Husson (Chaine Traditionelle, Paris, 1874), M. 
Liebrecht, and Mr. Lang. M. Husson’s view is practically in accord 
with our own, arrived at long before his interesting and original little 
book fell in our way.* M. Liebrecht sees in the shoe usages a 
phallic sense. Mr. Lang thinks the lost shoe feature in the myth of 
Iason (which answers to numerous Thumbling myths) a “ natural 
invention,” which should “ require no comment.” ® 


ONE-SHOED HEROES~—IASON—FEAR-NA-LEATHBROIGE—THE 
LUPRACHAN. 


Iason, “the man with the one shoe,”® has Irish parallels in 
Fear-na-Leathbrdige (man of the one shoe), and the little shoemaking 
Luprachan. The former, who, like Cronus, occurs in horse form, is 
a time ogre, the same as Barbe-Bleue. His seven wives are the 
seven days. 

Luprachén is explained dugchorpdn or pigmy. However, a 
tradition recorded by OReilly makes the name to mean “little man 
of the one shoe” (/eathbrég, a single shoe, one of a pair). He and 
his lost shoe at least belong, like Cendrillon, Iason, etc., to the 
Ursa Major-Time cycle. Compare the dwarf and his lost glass shoe 
in a story from Rugen ; Odysseus’s shoemaking swineherd, and the 


i, 138. 

2 Paradise Lost, book v. 1. 

* La Chaine Traditionelle (Paris, 1874). The author has adopted solar and 
auroral theories. 

*P. 492. Myths of time and life have these senses in some cases, 

5 Introduction to Grimm, p. lxiv. 

* Pindar, Pythia, iv. 132. 
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Wandering Jew Shoemaker. The latter seems to be the same with 
the Unresting Waggoner, the little star in the Wain, and Time.! 


OEDIPUS. 


There are many figures answering to this huge-footed Theban 
hero. The herds of Oedipus, famed in mythological legend, are the 
same as the oxen of Geryon, Helios, etc., which Hercules recovers, 
the days. Hercules and Oedipus are both heroes of the year. The 
fight of Hercules with such monsters as the Nemzan lion and 
Cerberus is the contest of Oedipus with the Sphinx. 

The old mythographers set forth the actual close relationship by 
blood of these monsters, and they are all personifications of Time. 

Hercules himself is great-footed: ex pede Herculem. One of 
Fionn’s names is Oengus, possibly, single, excelling foot; and there 
is a Highland proverb, “Long in the head as was Fionn in the ‘feet.’” 
There are the Celtic giants Salfhada (longheel) and Sdlmhér (great- 
heel), and a Celtic divinity Sotmara.? In Teutonic legend occur 
Frau Trempe, Frau Stempe, and the big-footed Bertha. 

There are two explanations of this great-footed attribute. Bertha 
is Charlemagne’s mother, and Charlemagne himself is described by 
Turpin as great-footed. Now the myth of the spinning Bertha is a 
time myth, like that of Penelope, or the spinning sow,= Ursa Major. 
And Ursa Major is “Charles’s Wain.” We find the great foot 
associated with Saint Martin, and the Char Saint Martin is again 
the Wain. These conclusions converge, pointing towards Ursa 
Major. 

But the clearest analogies to Oedipus seem to be certain savage 
myths, the beautiful one-footed god of the Baroling Bechuanas ; the 
Zulu old woman grinding varicoloured cattle out of her toe 3 (just as 
Find or Brahma or Hermes sucks “me out of his toe or thumb); or the 
Mangaian goddess Ukupolu, the ruddy one of Tanoa, “she had one 
sad defect, her right foot was afflicted with elephantiasis.”4 Casalis 


1 Thus the Wandering Jew is mounted on a little white horse with wooden 
stirrups (Thiele, Danmark’s Folkesagn). Ue sits on a plough at the shortest day, 
Thumbling’s day (Thorpe, iii. 59). Or he sleeps on a stone (érd.). The ‘‘ horse” 
and ‘‘plough”’ here seem to be the wooden horse, Bear, or Plough, The stone 
feature suggests Sisyphus. 

2 Orelli, 2050, Solimara is apparently of like signification with the other 
compounds cited. Cf. sd/ (heel), and the Latin so/ea, ‘ sole,” ‘‘sandal:” mér 
or mér is “great.” There are many other Celtic heroes of this Swell-foot type. 
e.g. the Splayfoot Knight (Ridire-an-Spieadha) of Highland tradition (M’ Alpine). 

® South African Folk-Love Fournal. 

‘Gill, 108, 
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gives the following legend of a Bechuana Oedipus. Two brothers, 
seeking their fortune, separate on coming to certain footmarks 
leading different ways. The younger, Mazziloniane, falls in with 
a giant, one of whose legs is of enormous size. Mazziloniane flies ; 
the thick-legged giant pursues, and every time he finds a footmark 
he sings out, “‘ The pretty little footmark of my dear child, the pretty 
little footmark of Mazziloniane.” Mazziloniane’s dogs devour the 
giant, all but his huge leg, which the hero chops up. Out of the leg 
come a herd of beautiful cattle, especially one wonderful white cow. 
Mazziloniane is murdered by his elder brother for the sake of this 
cow, and after death comes back as a bird, which perches on the 
cow’s horn. 

The two brothers here are Light—Darkness, day and night, ever 
followed by a monster seeking to swallow them up. The cattle 
which issue from this giant’s leg (and probably the footprints, and 
even the dogs) are again different conceptions of the days. The 
white cow suggests Ursa Major, mother of the seven stars and seven 
days. The hero’s rebirth, bird song, etc., answer to the tale of the 
hapless “Tommy ” (a name derived from the shortest day), Grimm’s 
“Juniper Tree,” which we shall find below to be a time or year 
myth. 


CAULDRON OR WELL IN THE WAIN—MEDEA’S CAULDRON— 
SUNDAY’S WELL, 


“The inhabitants of Vivarais conceive the Great Bear as a 
saucepan ; in the little star above the handle . . . they see a very 
little man .... He watches for the moment when the pot shall 
begin to boil, to withdraw it from the fire. That day the end of the 
world will arrive.” ! This Southern myth again shows us the sidereal 
basis of much Celtic tradition ; for the little man watching the pot is 
the little Gwyn watching the cauldron of knowledge, and the boy 
Find (=Gwyn) watching the roasting of the salmon of knowledge. 
The small hero (Thumbling) burns his thumb, through the pot over- 
flowing or the fish burning, puts the thumb which has touched the 
scalding magic juice to his mouth to assuage the pain, and thus 
acquires foreknowledge. Sigurd (True Thomas, Hickathrift), the 
prophet Melampus, and the Highland seer Fearchar Liagh get their 
art by tasting the serpent’s broth, other heroes by drinking the black 
cow’s milk. 

Co-ordinated, as usual, with a myth of the seven stars we find 
here myths of the days, light and darkness. Find or Gwyn is the 
1M. Rolland, Al¢/usine, i. 53. 

$S2 
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“ white” or light hero. Ceridwen’s name contains gwen, white. 
Her husband, Teged! the bald seems to be connected with dark- 
ness, like Grainne Mhael. Their children, Creirwy, “the fairest 
maiden,” and Avagddu, “the most ill-favoured man in the world,” 
are Light and Darkness, or day and night. 

The cauldron or casserole formed by the four stars suggests 
Diancecht’s well with four doctors standing round it.? Diancecht’s 
daughter plucks a magic herb for every day in the year ; the Welsh 
witch for a year and a day “ gathered every day of all charm-bearing 
herbs.” The well of Medb (mother of the seven Maines, the days), 
the well of the Cailleach Bhéara, renewing her youth every seventh 
year, the cauldron or well out of which Righ-an-Domhnaigh (Sunday) 
produces, as in the Virgilian legend, the new-born child of the week, 
and Medea’s cauldron, boiling the ram to new life—all these seem 
related to this casserole or well in the Seven Stars. Localised in 
a hundred places in Ireland is “‘ Sunday’s Well.” 


CHASE OF DAY AND NIGHT—CELTIC, HINDU, AND HOTTEN- 
TOT VERSIONS—EGYPTIAN VERSION. 


This chase is, as might be expected, the constant under a large 
number of myths ; and the story has various forms and varicus 
endings. In some cases it is interwoven with a myth of creation, or 
of the fertilisation of the earth. 

Ceridwen, enraged by Gwyn’s carelessness, pursues him, to take 
vengeance upon him. Gwyn assumes divers forms to escape her. 
At last, in the shape of a grain of corn, he is swallowed by Ceridwen 
as a black hen. Ceridwen conceives, and Gwyn is re-born. That 
the re-birth means the birth of corn is shown by the actual occurrence 
of the corn-grain feature both here and in one of the Indian versions, 
where the end of the series of changes is the springing up of the 
sacrificial essence in rice and barley.* 

Or the One-Two (to borrow the convenient term of the Ute 
Indians for the Light-Darkness hero), Purusha, differentiated himself 
into man and woman. The woman fled, in various shapes ; Purusha 
pursued, and from their unions come the animals. The series of 


1 Teged suggests the Irish druid’s name Tadg, which in Norse sagas appears as 
Takt. One is reminded of the obscure name Dagda. 

2 In the romance the Battle of Magh Tuiridh. 

* Satapatha Bréhmana, p. 50. Compare with this Indian story the vicarious 
penalties in Ovid's tale of Numa (Fast. iii. 339). In the Celtic parallels the 
death takes place every Monday. Men died at first ; then the curse fell on birds, 
fishes, rushes, etc. The death of the days and weeks may lie at the root of the 
myth. 
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transformations of Proteus and Thetis is also connected with the 
herd of Proteus, and Thetis’s children, the days. 

In the Hottentot version “at first there were two.” One of these 
the famous Heitsi-Eibip or Tsui-Goab, “ could tell secret things and 
prophesy what was to happen ;” he is the day, or Time, which brings 
all things to light. One of the African Dioskuroi was killing all 
passers-by till Heitsi-Eibip stopped the slaughter of the days, as 
Hercules and Oedipus prevail over the Hydra, Sphinx, or Geryon, 
and bring back the sun’s oxen, or the dragon-guarded apples of gold. 
The two began to “ hunt each other round the hole,” till Heitsi-Eibip 
prevailed in the fight of light and darkness. The Dioskuroi of the 
Australian natives are the two Brambambulls. ! 


WORLD TREE—TREE OF THE WEEK—YGGDRASILL— 
MAYPOLE—BELTANE TREE. 


a. ITALIAN RIDDLE—TREE OF CHEQUERS—TiME TREE AND DAYS. 


1. The conception of the year as a tree is found in the old riddie 
preserved by Straparola. The year is here a mighty oak with twelve 
branches (months), each bearing four acorns (weeks) every season 
(ed. Jannet, ii. 283). A white lily (moon) and yellow marigold 
(sun) stand near. 

2. The Tree of the Chequers (a tavern sign, like the Dun Cow, 
the Charleswain, the Seven Stars, etc.), and the “ Mulberry Tree” or 
“Juniper Tree” of some popular tales, is the tree of the days and 
nights.?_ It is the elm in the other world inhabited by the dreams. 
These, Philostratus tells us, were represented in black and white 
dress,‘ and such a piebald character seems implied in the ivory and 
horn (white and black ?) gates out of which they issued.® 

(Here also may be mentioned the Weisse Frau (a day) appearing 
before the fatal day of a Hohenzollern ; the Schwartze Frau (a night, 
or the atra dies) before the death of one of the Wurtemburg princely 
family ; and the partly black and partly white women of some 
German legends cited by Grimm.® The argent and sable coat of 
the Hohenzollerns has something to do with some of these tales. 
The death of a Ferrers was foretold by the birth of a piebald or 
black calf among the cattle in Chartley Park. These white and 

? Brough Smyth, Adorigines of Victoria, ii. 53-54. 

2 «Upon this chequer-board of nights and days,” says Omar Khayyam. 

* Aen. vi. 282-284. Note the time monsters Geryon, Chimaera, Briareus, 
and Cerberus in the same passage. 

‘ Jmagines (Amphiaraus), 

® Odyss, xix, 562-565. 

DM. 
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black women, enchanted white cows with red ears, or the like, are, as 
we think, conceptions of the same thing, the days and nights.) 


8’. DITMARSCHEN LEGEND—CONEDDA AND TIME TREE. 

3. The wonderful linden of Ditmarschen popular prophecy is a 
sort of tree of the chequers. A magpie is to build in it and hatch 
five white young ones—a conception related to that of the Alban 
white sow (Ursa Major) and her thirty white young (the days of the 
month); and the eight-footed sow, and the apple-tree (or wonderful 
thorn) of Glastonbury legend.! 

Again, this tree in Avalon is that wherein Merlin is enchanted ; 
the apple-tree in which is fixed his Irish analogue, the Hangman-Dog; 
and Odin’s gallows-tree, Yggdrasill. 

Conedda, or Cunedda, and his twelve sons (the months?) are 
connected with the Glastonbury-tree story. In the Irish legends 
Conedda seeks the apples of youth in a tree under Loch Eirne. Or 
the tree is under Loch Guirr, covered by a green cloth. 





c. TREE OF THE WEEK IN AUSTRIAN TRADITION. 

4. The time tree is the Wunderbaum of Vernaleken’s thirtieth 
story. The hero, Hansl, Jack, ascends this Lower-Austrian Bean- 
stalk, marking his progress by throwing down shoes (days). There were 
twelve pair (the months determinant), and, like Oedipus’s and Oengus’s 
feet, they were quite bored through as they came down. Hans! first 
comes in the tree to the abode of the hag Monday (Monda). 
Higher up he meets Tuesday (Erida). He avoids the malignant 
Midweek (Mittwoch), who, like all these time ogres, “kein 
Menschenfleisch sehen kann.” Passing Thursday (Pfinsta), Friday 
(Freida), and Saturday (Samsta), he comes to where the stem of the 
tree is grown (like the beard of Barbarossa, Odin, and the giant 
Macmahon) into the stone wall of the sky. 





@. TREE OF THE SUN. 

5. In the alleged letter of Alexander to Aristotle De Admira- 

bilibus Indiae, a tract much read in the middle ages, this tree 

re-appears as the tree of the sun. Its fruit conferred length of days, 

for it was the golden apples of Avalon, where Arthur enjoys a 

continuous life, and the fruit of the Hesperides, or Tir-na-n Og, or 
I Bresail, the Land of Youth.? 

' There is a story related by Ulysses in the second book of the Iliad (303-319), 
which possibly is to be explained by old mythological conceptions of the days of 
the week and devouring time. For the magpie we have a sparrow and her 
eight young in their nest in the tree at Aulis. A dragon devours the nine birds 


(the week), and, as in numerous time myths, is turned into stone. 
* J Bresail, This Isle of Youth is Swift’s OBrazil (Zale of a Tw, s. 5). 
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e. TIME TREE IN ANCIENT BGOTIA. 
6. In ancient Boeotia the Maypole, Midsummer-, Harvest-, and 
Christmas-tree, or branch, is represented by the olive bough, solemnly 
borne in the Theban Daphnephoria. It was covered with a saffron- 
coloured cloth, as the Irish tree by a green cloth (supra, p. 590, 3). 
There were brazen globes of different size, representing the sun, 
moon, and stars, and crowns in number answering to the days of the 
year. The rite was in honour of Apollon,' one of whose names is the 
Laurel-bearer (Aagyngépos). 


J. TREE OF THE DEAD. 


7. This year-tree is a tree of the dead. The tree set up at the 
door on Hallow Eve in Donegal is so placed, people say, to shelter 
the spirits of the dead, who are commemorated a day later (All Souls). 
There are signs in popular tradition of human sacrifices once offered 
at the Beltane tree and bonefire ; and Ulster Orangemen (a recent 
writer states), when they see these Beltane fires blazing on the hills, 
say yet, “ The Papists are burning Protestant bones.” The May tree 
before the door, and bonefire, must also be related to the totem pole 
set up and fire lighted on-Indian graves.? In the celebration of the 
Tohannisfeuer at Frankfort in 1489 we find the banners of the king 
and nobles who took part in the ceremony were duly displayed on 
the pile: “ multa vexilla depicta posita in struem lignorum, et vexillum 
regis in supremo positum,” etc.* 

Virgil’s dream elm is a ghost tree, akin to the above ; to the 
haunted cherry-tree in Gerdid Iarla legends ; to the aged tree of the 
ancestral spirits at Peking ; and probably to Saint Martin’s yew, and 
to that great tree in the other world which, according to medizval 
Irish tradition, the Gentiles used to adore, till the saints united the 
. merit of their austerities and prayers, and straightway it fell.‘ 

These legends blend with those of the Cross. Merlin, or Odin, 
or the Crochaire Césta, or Hangman-Dog, watches a tree which must 
always have a victim hanging on it ; and, as in the Ephesian Matron 
story, the watcher must himself be put up if he allows the victim to 
escape. 

g. YGGDRASILL—BRIGIT'’S OAK. 
8. The opinion has been lately revived that Yggdrasill, the famous 
world-ash of the Edda, is a myth of Christian origin, being really the 
1 Proclus, Chrestom. in Phot. Bibi. 321 (ed. Bekkerj. See also the well- 
known manual of Lempriére. 
2 See the plate, Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 198. 
* Grimm, D.JZ, c. xx. ; 
* OByme, Queen’s County. Stent, Fade Chaplet, Calendar of Oengus, note. 
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Cross.'. Grimm—as we think, with more reason—suggests an old 
heathen myth adopting Christian traits.? A writer in the Atheneum 
is satisfied with General Vallancey’s derivation of Beltane (the Irish 
“ fire-tree,” dile-tened) from Bel, the Phoenician god. Again, M. 
Schwartz explains the Christmas-tree as a relic of tree worship. The 
above are, however, mere differentiations of one conception. The 
Beltane tree explains the Bocksthorn (Goatsthorn), a name which 
Grimm found obscure, for the German Easter b nefires. 
This tree is Virgil's ash : 


High as his topmost boughs to heav’n ascend, 
So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend.‘ 


The same notion is found attached to Saint Brigit’s Oak. This 
saint has succeeded in some traditions to an old Celtic goddess, Brig 
or Brigit, who in name answers apparently to Frigg, in nature is 
connected, like Athene, with time, fire, and thunder and lightning. 
As one side of her face was black and the other white, we recognise 
a light-darkness attribute, and may reasonably compare her ineradi- 
cable oak with the tree of the chequers, or days and nights. The oak 
of Thor, Perkun, and Dagda (Brigit’s father) must be the same 
tree. 


hk. BILE-TENIDH, OR BELTANE TREE, 


9. The year-tree is often a fire-tree. Beltane, or bile-tenidh, means 
“tree of the fire.” The Swedish Christmas-tree is called a “ burning 
bush,” ® and the candles with which it is hung suggest such a notion. 
We have seen the house pole or family tree associated with a fire on 
savage graves. 

In the Mabinogion (tale of Peredur) we meet both a tree of the 
chequers and the dz/e-tenidh, It stood by a river on one side of 
which were magical black sheep, on the other white. One half the 
tree “was in flames from the root to the top, and the other half was 
green and in full leaf.” 

In the Seven Champions (Pt. I. c. 4) the Lady Eglantine is rescued 


’ Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 1. \xiii., 552. Adopted by Professor Sayce in the 
Academy, June 3, 1882. 

2? D.M. c. xxv. (ii. 798 of Eng. translation). 

® Revue Internationale, No. 1. 

* Georg. ii. 291-292 (Dryden). 

5 Brig’s ‘‘club,” and her three-knotted ‘‘ belt” are probably the same with 
** Frigg’s Distaff,’’—Orion’s Belt. 

* Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden (London, 1870), p. 208. The form dié/e- 
tenidh (older, tened), tree of the fire, is not etymological speculation, for the Four 
Masters have the words in this sense (A.M. 3503, O’ Donovan), 
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by Saint Denis, who finds her, somewhat like Merlin, imprisoned in 
a mulberry tree, which, when cloven in two, bursts into a “ mighty 
flame of fire.” The Dryad stories hardly belong to this circle ; but 
the birth of men from trees and stones, and the Good People, White 
Women, housing in trees, are sometimes conceptions related to myths 
of light and the days. In the German story, the Machanddboom 
(Juniper Tree), this is another burning tree (Grimm, No. 47, ad 
jinem). ¢ 
i. FIRE-TREE IN MEDI4:VAL COSMOLOGICAL SERIES. 

Finally, this conception of a world-tree and fire-tree is established 
beyond all question by a medizval cosmological series, heathen in 
origin but christianised, which has been published in six versions by 
M. Kohler. Here the earth is said to be sustained by the water, the 
water by a stone, the stone by the Four Evangelists (a/. the four 
elements), these by the fire, the fire by a great tree, which is from the 
beginning. The tree, iron oak, or the like, supporting the fire is 
found in all the versions, and is made the foundation of all creation.! 


THE TIME-TREE AND THE RACE OF LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


The foregoing explanations apply to the tree feature—the rebirth 
of the light hero or heroine in a tree, or ower, or in corn—found in 
so many versions of the story told to explain the endless chase of 
day and night. Such heroes as Adonis being the light, and the day 
being the fruit of the year-tree, which time devours, one can better 
understand why they are at once light heroes and grain heroes, and 
bear such names as John Barleycorn, Grainne (grain), Etan-Idun (the 
same), Persephone (sown corn), Peppercorn, &c. 

These are co-ordinated with stellar fancies, the boar in the 
Adonis story being Ursa Major. So Peau-d’Ane—Catskin—Bear- 
skin is Ursa Major ; but her flight from the matrimonial advances of 
her father is light flying its parent, the ancient night. Or the crime 
is on the child’s side (Myrrha, mother of Adonis, turned into the 


' Revue Celtique, iv. 447-449. Add to these examples the following, cited by 
Lover (/rish Lyrics, London, 1867, p. 304): 
** The tree of liberty is planted 
In the flames of burning hell, 
And the fruit that grows upon it 
Is the sowls of Orangemen.” 


We do not know where Lover got this sufficiently forcible quatrain (‘‘a verse 
of an Irish rebel ballad,” he calls it), but a very similar infernal tree conception 
occurs in modern Greek and Mchammedan tradition. The fruits of the Sakkum 
tree, which grows in hell, are the devils’ heads, Vide supra, p. 591. 
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myrrh tree ; and Nyctimene, Night, sister to Antiope,‘Day). Or it is 
a sister flying from a brother. Or, brother and sister travelling 
together, the faithless sister, herself the night, takes up, like Grainne, 
with a winter-, storm- and darkness-giant, and plots the death of her 
brother (the day or light). He is sent against the night boar, bull, 
or the like (Ursa Major). Or it is a husband (Cupido) flying from 
_ a wife (Psyche) ; or, as we have seen, one brother (Osiris, Bitiou) 
flying the other (Typhon, Anoupou). Or we find composite myths, 
Diarmaid and Grdinne, day and night, followed by Find, who is again 
the light. The names are not always as old as the myths ; and it is 
not impossible that the notion of runaway stars was a determinant 
here, as in Australian star myths. 


MYTH OF DAPHNE—MODERN FORMS—-MYRENE—MYRRHA. 


The pursuit of Daphne by Apollon, which ended by her trans- 
formation into a laurel, is a myth of this cycle. Professor Max 
Miiller and others, on philological grounds, make Daphne the Dawn. 
“ Jenny with the Red Petticoat,” the name of the fugitive in an Irish 
Cendrillon story, does suggest the dawn ; and the dawn is only the 
breaking light. Professor Curtius accepts the Dawn explanation of 
Daphne, but says: “ If we could but see why the dawn is changed 
into a laurel!” ! 

The answer to the learned professor’s question is supplied by 
one of our instances of the year or time tree, and by analogies of the 
Daphne story cited below. The laurel of Daphne is the bough of 
the Daphnephoria. The shepherd Daphnis, again, and his five 
faithful dogs that pined after their master, we would compare with 
Actzon and his seven dogs (the week), or thirty (the month), 
Maelgwn and his white hounds (the days). 

Daphne flying Apollon, and turned into a laurel, is Myrrha flying 
her father, and transformed into a myrrh tree. Myrrha is, again, the 
beautiful Myrene of an old popular tale preserved by Servius. She 
escapes from a robbers’ cave, after the slaughter of her family, detects 
one of the robbers at a festival, and brings the band to justice. At 
last she is changed by Venus into the myrtle tree, to continue green 
and fragrant all the year through.” 

This very story is recognisable in Basile’s beautiful tale, “ The 
Myrtle.” In many versions of the Thumbling story, a childless wife 
prays for a child, “ even if only a thumb long,” or, “ if no bigger 
than a grain”—in this case “ were it even a sprig of myrtle.” A 


' See Chips froma German Workshop, ii. 95. 
? Serv. in Aen, iii. 23. 
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fine sprig of myrtle is born, and put in a flower-pot. Prince Cola 
takes a fancy to it, obtains and carries it off to his own chamber. At 
night a beautiful woman issues from the myrtle, and Cola Marchio 
grows violently enamoured of her. He is called away, like Adonis, 
to hunt a certain great wild boar ; and in his absence seven ill-dis- 
posed mistresses of his envy the living tree. “ Each of them plucked 
a leaf from it,” and tore the poor tree-woman in pieces. She comes, 
however, to life again, and the seven are put in a large dungeon. 
The story ends with an old rhyme about a lame goat. A related 
Italian story is the “ Three Citrons,” where the triplication comes 
from a different source. 


FORTY THIEVES STORY—OTHER MYTHS OF THE DAYS~ 
OLIVE OF ODYSSEUS, 

The robbers’ cave in the Myrene story, and the prison of the 
seven women in the other, is that dark prison out of which issue the 
seven days of the week. It is the cave of the Forty Robbers, and in 
the Corsican version these are seven in number, and the hero the 
shortest day, Stevanu (S. Stephen). Bluebeard’s chamber is the 
same prison.! 

Myrene’s detection of the robber is a common modern, popular 
tale (Grimm, 40); and the severed finger, on which this detection 
turns, is a conception of a day. Compare Herakles Daktulos ; the 
fin, 2r of Hermes (Hermodaktulos) ; the finger bitten off Hercules by 
the Nemzan lion ; the red fingers of dawn ; and even our common 
expression, “ the finger of time.” The lame goat (in the Myrtle 
story) is a frequent myth of the resuscitation of the week. 

Odysseus is, like Hercules, the hero of the course of the year. 
His 360 boar swine are the days ; and the death of the days recurs 
in the myths of the oxen of the sun, the suitors, the Cyclops, and 
Circe. Proteus’s herds? are, again, the days ; and Penelope’s web is 
the chequered woof of time. Such being the bases of the Odyssey, 
we must compare the olive-tree wherein Odysseus and Penelope 
made their bed-chamber*® with Diarmaid and Grainne in the quick- 
beam of youth, ze. the tree of the year. This last instance, the 


1 It is the cave of the Nymphs, and that wherein Cronus hid his children 
(Odyss, xiii. 7 ; Porphyrius, c. 7). This is again in Phorcys’ haven (Odyss. ibid.}, 
and the nymphs (days) are both the many daypghters and the many cattle of 
Phorcys, or Proteus, and the children of Cronus. 

? Odyss. iv. xxiii, Compare the olive at the cave of the Nymphs (ze. the 
days) ; and the fig-tree which affords a refuge from drowning to Odysseus, as 
Thor was saved by the sorb-tree (Zd7d, xii.). 

* Jbid. 
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quickbeam, with the light hero, Find, playing chess below it, and the 
light and darkness pair above, is another arrangement of conceptions 
such as have suggested the tree of the chequers, the tree, in the 
Mabinogion, with the white and black sheep, &c. In a whole series 
of Slavonic tales we find the immortal gold-haired twins, Day and 
Night, associated, as above, with a series of transformations. In one 
of these versions the king and queen sleep upon two pine planks 
made out of two trees, into which the twins have been transformed.! 


CUPIDO AND PSYCHE—FALSE BRIDE—VARIOUS MYTHS 
OF TIME. 


Diarmaid-Grdirre, Adonis-Aphrodite, Adonis-Persephone, Paris- 
Helen, are Cupido-Psyche, names which are late and intrusive 
features in the old popular tale so well related by Apuleius. A 
virgin is exposed on a mountain rock, and marries a bridegroom who 
flies from her side at the approach of day. In many versions the 
husband is a dragon; and Psyche’s sisters attribute this very char- 
acter to hers. 

“Cupido ” here is, by our view, Night; his bride, the Light. M. 
De Gubernatis (i. 367-369) makes the maiden the evening aurora. 
A later writer, Mr. Lang, compares the classical tales of the exposure 
of virgins on a rock with modern savage customs; and would explain 
the invisibility of the husband (Cupido) bya point of savage nuptial 
etiquette.? Such survivals of rude thought and manners do occur, as 
students of such subjects well know, in mythological tradition. We 
must thus explain the references to ill-usage of a debtor’s corpse, and 
the part flaying oi defaulters to a contract. Litigants were publicly 
threatened with Marsyas’s fate, and if beaten must have once endured 
something of the kind. The gess, or prohibition in Irish romances, 
suggests the fadé. And the myths of Yggdrasill and Find’s tree 
castle may be affected by traditions of tree houses. 

However, these, taken alone, are obviously inadequate explana- 
tions of the several myths. ‘The virgin offered (or child exposed) on 
a hilltop (on a Saturday in some versions) to the dragon is the day or 
light devoured, as we have seen so often, by time and darkness. 
Find, the light or time, gives name to many mountain tops, Suidhe 
Finn. Cupido flying from Psyche’s side at daybreak is the concep- 
‘ tion of darkness and light so clearly expressed in the old Italian 
riddle on this subject (Straparola, ed. Jann. ii. 254): 


' See M. Cosquin’s study of the 7wo Brothers cycle of stories, p. 7. 
* Encyc, Britann, xvii, 
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From the day was so begun our long alternate race, 
Sees he ever me anéur, straight he turns his foot to fly ; 
Living ever by my death, he may never see my face, 
And I my life renew when I see my brother die.! 


Basile has a primitive version of the Cupido and Psyche story 
which strongly confirms the above interpretations. It is under the 
Golden Root, of the time or year tree of the apples of day, that the 
heroine finds her blackamoor Adonis. All.her misfortunes spring 
from “seeing a black face turned white”—as the night is at 
daybreak. 

The dragon husband in this tale is sometimes an ogre like the 
Russian Koschchei the Deathless, or the Giant without a heart, or 
the Aged One, the Servian Vy. “His long eyelashes and thick 
eyebrows completely hide his eyes,” and twelve heroes (the months) 
have to lift the lids.2, Diarmaid has dragon shape ; and Diarmaid 
carrying off Grainne (grain), Mider carrying off Etan (corn), answer to 
Pluto carrying off Persephone (sown corn). That some of the above 
are embodiments of time, as well as darkness, admits of demonstra- 
tion. The Mother of Time in Basile’s Seven Doves, “her eyebrows 
are so large that they overshadow her eyes,” is one figure with the 
immortal Koschchei, the Aged One, the one-eyed Vy, and probably 
the Irish Balor of the blasting eye, and the Cyclops. Again, there 
are three-eyed giants, suggesting Orion and the Belt. The Cyclops 
and his sheep, the days, suggest Bo-peep and his (or her) sheep in 
the English rhyme.® 


NIGHT BEAR (URSA MAFOR)—ORION’S BELT CONSTANT— 
SAINT FURSEY’S RULER, 


In many versions of the Cupido and Psyche and False Bride 
stories, the hero or heroine is transformed by night into a bear, wolf, 
or other animal. This animal seems always to be the midnight Bear; 
and its occurrence in myths of the light is, as we have seen, due to 
an association of its seven stars with the seven days. The negress 
who personates the true wife (Basile), is Cowley’s “old negress,” ‘4 the 
night. 


1 So the Dioskuroi, Day and Night, had alternate life in the shades. 

2 The blinding of Orion, another unexplained myth, must seemingly be 
classed with these myths of time and light, or rather time and darkness. It is 
the same story with the blinding of the Cyclops. 

® The stories of the sheep of the Cyclops and those of Panurge have, as we 
have seen, the same basis. , 

* Hymn to Light. Compare the African light-darkness myth, supra, p. 583. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Traces of stellar legend are not wanting in the living tradition of 
the Celtic peoples. In the Scottish Highlands we find a magic 
crystal regarded as a star. The white stone got by Macgrigor from 
a mermaid “at one time composed one of the Pleiades.”! In Wales, 
in a version of the Flayed Piper story, it is as a star that the piper 
reappears every leap year at the end of the cave.* Here the star is 
seemingly the odd day, as we have found the seven stars everywhere 
associated with the week. From various considerations, which 
brevity forbids us to set forth, we would see in the goat of Welsh 
national traditions the same animal as the mother of Pan-Callisto or 
Ursa Major. 

In Ireland children are told that the devil used to be rising out 
of the ground in the shape of a star. Hence it is that people say a 
short prayer when light is lit—as did the Christians of Tertullian’s 
time. 

Or Saint Patrick, coming to a poor woman’s house one evening, 
found her barring out the deadly light (candle, in many versions) 
of a certain star. Patrick, to obtain light, blessed the wet rushes 
and kindled them ;* and quenched the baleful light for ever. No 
story is more common in Ireland than this ; and to vouch its truth 
people point to the name Carrigogunell, of an old castle near 
Limerick, explaining the meaning to be “ Rock of the Candle.” 4 This 
very same pagan usage, of barring out the light of a star (Venus) at its 
rising, is found in ancient Mexico. “The planet Venus was worshipped 
as the first light that appeared in the world. . . . Its first twinkle was 
a bad augury, and to be closed out of all doors and windows.” 5 

The famous “candle” of King Brandubh in Lagenian legend * 
may have also been a star, perhaps the Dogstar. 

Stellar legend survives again in Celtic hagiology. We have seen 
some examples above (‘Saint Fursey’s Ruler,” Saint Patrick’s 
“arm” or “ staff,” Saint Brigit’s three-knotted “‘ Belt” =the Indian 
“ Three-knotted Arrow,” Orion’s Belt, &c.). We might adduce others, 
as the luminous arm of Saint Fillan, the same conception with the 
pagan “Arm of Nuada’s Wife,” or silver “hand” or “arm” of 
Nuada himself. A famous saint was a star child. A star was seen 


1 Stewart, 219. 

2 Camb. Quarterly Mag. i. 45. 

* Another of the many fancies about the days of the year ? 

4 Carraig-Og Cuineal means ‘‘the O’Connells’ rock.” 

5 Bancroft, iii. 113. 

* Four Masters, vol. i. p. 219. Cf. Rhys, Celtic Britain, 277-278. 
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to fall into his mother’s mouth; “ thereof was born the wondrous 
birth, Ciaran of Saigir.” ! 


We will not occupy further space by our illustrations, or in 
detailed recapitulation. The evidence adduced has perhaps shown 
that time, the days, and the stars played a part in the making of 
myths which has not yet been recognised. 

This evidence might, of course, be greatly increased. Thus the 
seven white men who used to haunt the streets of Caen some sixty 
years ago, are a reappearance of the days of the week. ‘The stories 
of a wonderful dance—as in one of Croker’s Killarney legends— 
where the seven dancers turn to stone must be compared with that 
of the stone offered to the insatiate maw of the time-god Cronus. 
This “ stone” was a dead or petrified day. It was days also that 
so many other monsters preyed on, as the Sphinx, the Hydra, and 
the Cyclops. 

Peau-d’Ane or Bearskin has this name from Ursa Major. Tom 
Thumb and his six brothers are the hand of the week. The days, as 
we have seen, occur in a long string of popular tales. They are the 
seven wives of Barbe-rouge (Barbe-bleue); and the Seven Robbers 
of some versions of Ali Baba. The number forty, or forty-one, in 
Oriental stories suggests again ancient nine-day weeks. The days are 
the Good People (seven, in the Breton version), whom the dwarf saw 
keeping up the eternal dance of the hours and seasons ; and their 
monotonous song was Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, the song of the 
week. ? With these Irish personified days compare the Russian 
Holy Mother Wednesday, Holy Mother Friday ; the Depenau dwarf 
Jack Thursday ;* Robin’s faithful Man Friday ; and 

Pinch and Patch, Gull and Grim, 
Goe you together, 


For you can change your shapes 
Like to,the weather.* 


The days are the rats that follow the Pied Piper, and Hatto, and the 
day god, Apollon Smintheus. 

Lastly, Yggdrasill, the Beltane Tree, Maypole, Christmas Tree, is 
an image of time or the year. The germ of the notion of a fire-tree 
(found in some of these myths) seems recognisable in the totem-pole 
and fire on savage graves. 


1 Calendar of Oengus. ? Croker, Fairy Legends. 
® Miillenhoff, p. 578. 4 Life of Robin Goodfellow, ed. Hazlitt. 


DAVID FITZGERALD, 
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SOCIALISM: A REPLY. 


N the November number of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. 
Fox Bourne has favoured its readers with a sketch of the 
Modern Socialist Movement in England. Mr. Fox Bourne, as I take 
it, being possessed of a sincere belief that in Radicalism, with its 
political tinkering, lies the path of progress, not unnaturally resents 
as a“red herring ” the doctrine which proclaims Radicalism as a 
principle to be a fraud of the grossest description—holding out 
to the workman delusive hopes of a change in society which it can 
never effect, and of gradual improvements which, on the most 
favourable hypothesis, are so gradual that the common man, with his 
unpractised eye, altogether fails to detect them ; said ‘ common man’ 
being consequently placed in the unfortunate position of having to 
accept the brilliant politician’s assurance of their reality, and.on the 
strength of this to live by faith, rather than by sight. This being the 
case, it is hardly to be expected that he should not let his desire to 
view the movement as a mere eddy of the main stream of human 
progress, leading nowhere in particular, to some extent distort his 
judgment of its actual proportions, or underrate the historical truths 
on which its theory ultimately rests. 

An instance of the latter is afforded by Mr. Fox Bourne’s first 
paragraph, where he alludes in a passing way to what really constitutes 
the first stage of social evolution, to wit, Primitive Communism. If 
Mr. Bourne would supplement his reading of Maine by that of 
Morgan’s little-known, though infinitely more remarkable, work, 
“ Ancient Society,” he will see that the early social life of Historical 
Man not merely includes “ communal institutions,” but that society 
was then through and through communistic. Early society, which was 
based on Primitive Communism, it is true, was crude ; the necessity 
of progress doomed it to destruction. The antagonisms or oppositions 
as yet latent in Humanity—the cardinal practical opposition between 
individual and society, and the cardinal speculative oppcsition between 
human and natural on the one side, and divine and natural on the 
other,, with the multitude of lesser antagonisms these involved— 
were destined in the inevitable order of progress to develop them- 
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selves on the plane of History. But the fact of the transformation 
of primitive, implicit, undifferentiated Communism into Civilisation, 
in its various phases, does not hinder the fact that Civilisation itself 
is destined to issue in a higher form of Communism—a developed, 
explicit, differentiated Communism. The seed is not quickened except 
it die. Though Primitive Communism was smothered, strangled, 
by Civilisation, the Socialist student of history sees the inevitable 
prospect of Civilisation in its turn strangling itself—evolving its 
own contradiction—in the very completeness of its development. 
Civilisation, which means the struggle between, and the perpetuation 
of, the oppositions liberated on the collapse of early society—oppo- 
sitions of class, creed, nationality—must be played out, once the 
opposition or antagonism has reached its extremest point of accentu- 
ation. To take the economic opposition of Rich and Poor. Under 
the modern capitalist system, the “rich man” tends to become very 
rich, the “poor man” very poor; but the “rich man,” though 
becoming progressively stronger economically, becomes weaker 
numerically ; while the poor man, though growing ever weaker 
economically (ever less able to cope with the momentum of accumu- 
lating ard concentrating capital), becomes s/romger numerically ; 
and it is on this increasing numerical strength of the “poor 
man” which is involved in the modern accentuation of the anta- 
gonism between capital and labour, wealth and poverty, that the 
Socialist counts for the final abolition of that antagonism, the 
battle being in the last resort to numbers. 

Mr. Fox Bourne adopts as axiomatic the common position that 
the “whole genius of Christianity is Socialistic or Communistic,” 
oblivious of the fact that (as the present writer has elsewhere pointed 
out at length), the Socialistic colouring of early Christian teaching is 
entirely superficial ; that the Socialistic tendencies supposed to be 
inherent in Christianity are simply the means to another end, i.e. per- 
sonal holiness and union with the Divine. In order to divert the atten- 
tion from mundane things, to detach the individual from the sense- 
world, its pleasures and interests, and concentrate his attention on the 
super-sensual world, it is enjoined to hold all things in common. 
Riches in themselves are denounced as “the things of this world.” 
This is really the whole gist of the early Christian Communism. The 
passages quoted from the fathers are probably as much an echo of 
their Platonism as of their Christianity. 

“None of us,” says Mr. Fox Bourne, “would like to go back to 
the rude savage life of our remote forefathers.” This is not merely 
a contestable proposition, but is positively untrue of a great many 
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of “us” who are Socialists, for they to my certain knowledge, would 
infinitely prefer Barbarism, or even savagery, to our Civilisation. Our 
critic is especially unfortunate in the particular instance he cites of 
the “author of the ‘Earthly Paradise,’” who, we are told, “would 
be no more willing than anyone else to have us thrown back into 
the age of unzsthetic barbarism (“unzesthetic barbarism”; what sayest 
thou to that, O! “author of the ‘ Earthly Paradise’”?) or even into the 
zesthetic surroundings of Mediterranean existence as it is imagined to 
have been some two dozen centuries ago!” I will unhesitatingly say 
that no one who had known William Morris could have written 
this passage. But be that as it may, no Socialist dreams of 
reversion to the past, however desirable it might be, well knowing 
that such a reversion is impossible. There is no going back in 
Evolution. What the Socialist looks forward to, and that with a 
reasonable faith, is the passage of Humanity through and out of this 
“valley of the shadow of death,” called Nineteenth-century civi- 
lisation, into a state corresponding in a sense, it is true, to that of the 
earlier periods of social life, but without their instability, inasmuch as 
the contradictions then latent will have already been developed and 
played out, in short, will have resolved themselves. The difference 
between the Socialist and the ordinary Radical is, that while the latter 
sees his highest ideal realised in an age of “ industrial progress” 
inventions, and the like, this is to the former an unpleasant, albeit 
a necessary, stage in the course of progress. Mr. Fox Bourne defines 
the ideal of Socialism as the “perfection of civilisation”; yes, a 
“ perfection ” in which the thing itself has vanished from the earth. 

I now turn to the more directly critical side of Mr. Fox Bourne’s 
article. The first point that calls for notice is the statement that 
Modern Socialism dates from Rodbertus-Jagetzow. This not 
uncommon assertion has been conclusively refuted by Friedrich 
Engels in the introduction to the recently published second volume of 
Marx’s “ Kapital” (pp. viii. to xxiii). Scientific Socialism dates 
from Marx, who, if he can be said to have drawn from anyone, drew 
from Ricardo and the English economists of the earlier part of the 
century, and certainly not from Rodbertus. 

As to the statements more than once reiterated that those engaged 
in the present movement in England are not “serious,” that Socialism 
is to many of them a “ pastime,” &c., I can only reply by asking Mr. 
Fox Bourne what he would consider necessary to constitute serious- 
ness in a movement—premature erection of barricades, immediate use 
of dynamite or what not? It is quite true, happily (to my thinking), 
that there are few, if any, Socialists at present in this country who 
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gain their living by the movement. Hence, most of those concerned 
in it can only work in their spare time for the cause they have at 
heart. If this is making the thing a “pastime,” the impeachment 
must be admitted. But is Mr. Fox Bourne’s experience of the “ pro- 
fessional politician,” the “wire-puller,” the paid “ tub-thumper,” so 
very favourable that he need cast his gibes at the new movement 
because it has as yet dispensed with the services of these worthies ? 
If so, I can only say his experience is different from that of most men 
engaged in political life. Did St. Paul’s professional tent-making 
constitute his Christianity a pastime? I claim from our respected 
critic more light as to this mysterious accusation. 

With Mr. Fox Bourne’s classification of Socialist groups I am 
not disposed to quarrel seriously, though those he terms “Aésthetic 
Socialists” might more fittingly have been gibbeted as “ Sentimental ” 
Socialists, for it is quite possible for the most strictly scientific 
Socialist to be also zesthetic—/es/e William Morris, and he is only 
one among many. ‘The dill/etante sentimental Socialist pur sang 
can, on the other hand, never be a scientific Socialist. And it is he 
that is evidently referred to under the former name. 

Mr. Fox Bourne alleges that “ Marx’s contention that the capitalist 
régime has only existed in Europe for some three hundred years is in 
the nature of a quibble, for the feudal landlord, the trading guilds, 
the monastic institutions, the courtly sycophants, and so forth of 
the middle ages were, in truth, quite as much capitalists as the great 
merchants and manufacturers, the wealthy landholders, and the 
prosperous middlemen of the present day ; and, however unjust may 
be the treatment of the labouring classes now, they fare much better 
than did their predecessors in former centuries.” In the last clause 
Mr. Fox Bourne coolly assumes one of the points at issue; the 
Socialist contention being that at no period in the world’s history 
have the working classes, as @ whole, been worse off than at present, 
and that their condition tends to worsen precisely in proportion to 
the development of the capitalistic system. It would be interestingto 
know Mr. Fox Bourne’s standard of “ good fare” ; whether he considers 
the under-sized, half-starved workman continually thrown upon the 
streets, and never certain of his next week’s dinner, fares better than 
the sturdy yeoman and labourer with his enough and to spare of good 
food and clothing of the 15th century (the fact being admitted by 
such hide-bound Jourgeois economists as Mr. Thorold Rogers) ? 

With regard to the allegation of the Scientific Socialists that the 
capitalist system (not monopoly gué@ monopoly) is a recent growth 


sprung from the ruins of Medizvalism; if Mr. Fox Bourne really 
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regards this, to the student of history one would think very obvious 
proposition, as a quibble, and really thinks that there is no essential 
difference between the economic conditions of the middle ages and 
of to-day; that there is no vital distinction between the simple and 
direct methods by which the monopolists he speaks of exploited 
labour, and the complex, the remorseless, the unresting machinery of 
the capitalist system—if he can see no radical unlikeness between the 
feudal lord and his tenants, with their reciprocal personal relations 
of duty enforced by a real religious sentiment, and the capitalist and 
labourer of to-day, with their indirect, impersonal relations, in which 
“business is business,” and from which all sentiment, human or 
divine, has vanished—then I must confess his case is beyond argu- 
ment. But I would rather believe that the paragraph in question 
was written in haste, and, possibly, in one of those temporary aber- 
rations of mind to which we are all at times liable, and that it does 
not represent the mature results of Mr. Fox Bourne’s reflective 
faculties operating upon his study of history. 

There are many more points I should like to take up in the 
article under consideration, but the limits of a “reply” necessitate 
my passing over some altogether, and dealing with the remainder as 
briefly as possible. The split in the Social Democratic Federation, 
of course, affords Mr. Fox Bourne material for a depreciatory 
paragraph, albeit professedly conceived more in sorrow than in chaff. 
Without going once more into this oft-told story, I will only say, as 
one of those acquainted with all its details, that the comicality which 
Mr. Fox Bourne finds in the circumstances attending it subsists 
entirely in his imagination. As Hegel has well observed, the vitality 
of a party is first distinctly manifested when it splits into two. It 
was not until primitive Christianity split into a Petrine and Pauline 
division that it began seriously to influence the Roman world. Sol 
venture to think our kindly critic may temper his sadness with hope. 
The praises of trades’ unionism are sung once more—that trades’ 
unionism which, on the testimony of unionists themselves, is daily 
breaking down under the exigencies of modern crises and depressions 
in the labour market, and I may add, in spite of Mr. Fox Bourne, 
the former devotees of which are fast becoming Socialists in fact if 
not in name. 

Mr. Fox Bourne, on two or three occasions in the course of his 
article, seems anxious to pose as the champion of law. Wherever 
Socialism (he says) goes beyond peaceable argument or constitutional 
reform, it becomes anarchic. This is, of course, merely using the 
words “ anarchic” and “ revolutionary ” as convertible terms. “ Every 
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inténtional breaking of the laws of the land, or wilful violation of its 
social institutions,” he says again, “ however slight or it may be justi- 
fiable,” is “‘a step in the direction of anarchy.” If Mr. Fox Bourne likes 
to make a new definition of the word anarchy, and to pin his notion of 
“law” (in its wider sense) to the mast of the current Bourgeois order 
and the legal machinery designed to keep it together, that is his affair. 
But he should not forget that the revolutionary Socialist, whose aim 
certainly is to bring this sort of law and order into contempt, may 
well believe he is thereby only overturning a real anarchy of the 
worst description, albeit masquerading in the garb of “law” (ze. of 
effete institutions and codes) ; in order to make straight the way for 
the advent of a real social “ order,” and a “law” which, whether 
embodied in a code or merely in public opinion, all sane men must 
respect, inasmuch as classes having ceased to be it is simply the 
expression of the interest of each in the interest of all, and of the 
interest of all in the interest of each. 

We now come to the “ Bourgeois property-marriage ” question. 
As the colleague of William Morris in the drawing-up of the Socialist 
League manifesto, I naturally feel personally interested in any 
“ discredit ” attaching to this document. Two questions arise here : 
1st, Is the doctrine right in itself? 2nd, Is it judicious to have it 
thus set down? As regards the first point, I would put it to Mr. Fox 
Bourne, or any other Radical, whether he considers the present 
enforcement of the barren form of a relation, after the reality it is sup- 
posed to cover has gone from it, is desirable or in any way justifiable? 
I have never yet come across a Radical who maintained that it was. 
But, I take it, the second question is the crucial one with our critic. 
To this I unhesitatingly reply, that if openness and candour in the 
expression of honest conviction (whether it be in itself right or 
wrong), is a discredit to any party, then ours is discredited again and 
again. But I confess I am surprised that Mr. Fox Bourne, who has 
himself in years gone by not shrunk from expressing Radical views at 
a time when Radicalism was not precisely the mode which it is at pre- 
sent, should cast in the teeth of any body of persons the honest state- 
ment of principle. As to the “ private arrangements” hinted at, I can 
only say, that such arrangements, where they exist, are with Socialists 
(in general, at least) open and above-board, and in accordance with 
avowed principles, whereas, with the ordinary dourgeois, they are of 
a hole-and-corner character, and in flagrant opposition to avowed 
principles. That is, as I take it, all the difference. 

The extraordinary statement on p. 462 that “Socialists them- 
selves on all hands now admit that they must temporise, aud content 
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themselves with securing step by step, if they can, the objects they 
have at heart,” I can only meet by a flat denial, at least, in so 
far as the Socialist League is concerned. 

As to the difference between Collectivism and Anarchism (in the 
technical sense of the word), it is in great part a case of a one-sided 
view of the shield. The Collectivist believes the ideal of the Com- 
munist Anarchist is only possible to be realised as the ultimate issue 
of a strong and cohesive organisation, in the first instance at least, 
based, like every other organisation, on force. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. Fox Bourne’s article contains 
a repetition of the hackneyed monition that revolutions necessarily 
lead to despotism. It never seems to occur to the good people 
who so glibly use this quasi-argument that the central idea and 
purpose of a revolution must be distinguished from the more 
advanced tendencies which are liberated during the heat of the 
struggle. To the Socialist thinker, revolutions, more or less violent, 
are indeed necessary episodes in historic evolution. But their true 
meaning must be estimated from their permanent high-water mark, 
not from the ground covered by isolated waves during the 
storm. Thus the central purpose of the French Revolution, 
the ascendency of the Bourgeois classes over the feudal classes, was 
completely realised, even in and by that stock-instance of the 
reactionary despot, Bonaparte himself. That Napoleon III. pur- 
ported or directed the Socialistic tendencies of his age to the 
building up of his empire, we have Mr. Fox Bourne’s word for, 
but I must confess to ignorance as to what he is referring to. 
Bismarck’s attempts to utilise German Socialism for similar 
ends have been as yet conspicuously unsuccessful. What Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill will do in this 
direction remains to be seen. Meanwhile the true Socialist move- 
ment makes daily progress in this country, in illustration of which 
fact I may mention that the Socialist League has more than doubled 
its numbers since July last. 

E, BELFORT BAX. 


A NOTE T0 THE ABOVE. 


S Iam able, through the courtesy of the Editor, to append a few 
sentences to Mr. Belfort Bax’s paper, I shall endeavour rather 

to state very briefly the general opinion concerning Socialism, which 
I hoped I had plainly indicated in my article, than to rebut the 
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details of his criticism. Unfortunately I have not read Mr. Bax’s 
exposition of early Christian Communism, to which he refers me ; 
and if I have erred in this respect, or in my mention of Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow as a pioneer of Karl Marx, or in other items of history or 
criticism—or, again, if I have wronged Mr. William Morris and 
those for whom Mr. Bax speaks, by not recognising that they “ would 
infinitely prefer barbarism to our civilsiation,” and have in other 
particulars credited the Socialists of their school with more common 
sense than they claim—TI shall not attempt to defend myself. I 
cannot admit, however, that the paragraph in my article to which 
Mr. Bax chiefly takes exception was “written in haste” or in any 
more “ superficial condition of mind” than may be inevitable to me. 

The point here involved raises the whole question between 
Socialists and the social reformers among whose rank and file I 
claim a humble place. “The Socialist contention,” according to 
Mr. Bax, is that “at no period in the world’s history have the 
working classes, as a whole, been worse off than at present,” &c. 
This is a “ contention” that cannot be proved. It is contradicted 
by Professor Thorold Rogers, to whom Mr. Bax refers, and by all 
other competent writers on the subject. Any one who is acquainted 
with “The Vision of Piers the Ploughman” and the Lollard literature, 
such books as Wright’s “‘ Political Poems and Songs,” and the mass 
of other matter illustrating the condition of the proletariat long 
before, and after, as well as during the fifteenth century, must admit 
this. It is true that “the capitalist égime,” in its present shape, is of 
modern growth, but there have been capitalists ever since the com- 
mencement of money-making and wealth-hoarding. The tyranny of 
feudalism was worse than the tyranny of commerce ; and there is 
more misery among those communities in some parts of Europe, in 
Asia and in Africa, which are more or less “ barbaric,” than there is 
in “civilised” England. It is a deplorable fact that a vast amount 
of remediable misery now exists in England and elsewhere, and 
that the poor suffer grievously through the vices, which bring 
them no happiness, of the rich. One great cause of this is to be 
found in the over-accumulation and misapplication of capital, and 
social reformers fully acknowledge the evils arising from the abuse of 
capital and all its attendant blunders and crimes; but they also 
discern other causes of the suffering and degradation which are 
endured by the majority of our fellow-creatures, and which corrupt 
the whole nation. Foremost among these, if not the root of the 
whole matter, is the ignorance that pervades the masses and leads 
them to become the dupes and bondsmen of the few. It is to 
removal of this ignorance—using the term in its broadest sense— 
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that we look for the regeneration of society. If each individual can 
be made intelligent, got to see what he is really worth and what is 
due to him, persuaded to make wise use of the capacity for self- 
advancement which he has, and trained to do that in a worthy spirit 
of self-interest, which necessitates equal respect for other people’s 
interests and for his own, the whole community will profit and 
prosper. 

The difference between Mr. Bax and myself I apprehend is not 
so much, if there is any difference at all between us, concerning the 
ideal to be aimed at as concerning the way of trying to reach it. 
Mr. Bax objects to “industrial progress,” and every other effort to 
improve society by partial and tentative efforts. He objects to 
“ civilisation,” and longs for the time when it will be “played out,” 
and will have succeeded in “ strangling itself.” He dreams of “a 
new heaven and a new earth,” which he would like to reach by one 
jump, and he believes that when that is reached we shall all be at once 
happy. For my part, I venture to say that this is altogether foolish 
and pernicious. Whatever may be the faults of civilisation, it has 
helped forward the world thus far, and the only further advance 
possible is by prudent use of experience, by step-by-step develop- 
ment of such forces and functions as we have. Mr. Bax considers 
himself an evolutionist, though he would like to be a barbarian ; but 
he ignores the whole philosophy of evolution, and discards every 
logical and scientific process by which we may hope to bring society 
into anything but a state of anarchy. I do not, as he says, “use the 
words ‘anarchic’ and ‘revolutionary’ as convertible terms.” All 
progress is revolution, and I recognise the inestimable benefits 
wrought by all the great political revolutions recorded in history, 
more or less anarchic as were many of the elements in them. But 
all that is good in revolutions comes from their reformatory, not from 
their anarchic, character. It is by reformation, inevitably slow, but 
as rapid as possible, not by anarchy, that I look for the reaching, if 
ever it is to be reached, of Mr. Bax’s ideal and mine. 

I must confine myself to three sentences on one other point. Mr. 
Bax has misunderstood my reference to the Socialist League’s opposi- 
tion to “ Bourgeois property-marriage.” I entirely agree with that 
opposition. But I hold that laws, while they exist, should be obeyed ; 
and Socialists who obey and profit by the laws which secure them 
wages, interest, and other accidents of the capitalist régime they 
denounce in theory, put themselves in a false position by publicly 
advocating the breaking of our marriage laws. 

H, R. FOX BOURNE. 























SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Oricin or Boric AcIp. 


HENCE comes the boric acid which issues in fumes from 

the fumerolles of Tuscany and other similar pseudo-volcanic 

regions? This is a geological conundrum that has probably 

exercised others as it has myself. A paper by F. Sandberger in the 
Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie suggests a solution. 

In a number of micas, such as the dark potassium iron micas of the 
gneiss and granite of Shapbach, Wolfach, and Wittichen, in the Black 
Forest; in micas from the Erzgebirge, Réslau, Tréstau, and from Ontario 
in Canada, and in others he found a small percentage of boric acid, 
and concludes that boric acid will be found in all the micas. 

These micas belong to the very early rocks, the hypozoic, or 
those below the remains of the first beginnings of life. They also 
exist in some of the basalts that are erupted therefrom (the basaltic 
tufa of Aschaffenburg, for example, in which boric acid was found). 
These rocks, lying immediately above the plutonic rocks, are 
especially liable to fusion where deep-seated volcanic forces are 
operating. Boric acid is volatile at temperatures below that required 
for the fusion of such rocks, and therefore at such temperatures it 
should be distilled out of the mica, and thrown up as vapour, not 
only from active volcanoes, but from regions where the subterranean 
heat is considerable, though insufficient to effect the ejection of lava. 


METEORIC EXPLOSIONS. 


T the most ancient of the learned societies, the Accademia dei 
Lincei (the lynxes or lynx-eyed observers), Signor Bombicci 

has expounded a novel theory of the explosions that sometimes 
accompany the passage of meteorites through our atmosphere. They 
are usually attributed to a bursting of the substance of the meteorite 
by internal expansive force. Bombicci contends that if such were the 
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case, the mass would be shattered to fine dust or small particles that 
would indicate fresh fracture, whereas the pieces that fall to the 
earth are crusted by the fusion of their surfaces. He attributes the 
explosion to the detonation of an explosive mixture of gases driven 
into the vacuous space behind the meteor. 

What gases? and how do they get there? The gases are probably 
oxygen and hydrogen, and they may get there in two ways. The oxygen 
of the air, even its upper regions, must be greatly condensed in 
front of the swift-flying solid, and will rush behind it to fill the 
vacuous trail. Hydrogen, as Graham has shown, is occluded in 
meteoric iron, and is given out when the metal is heated. But 
there is another source of explosive gases besides this. When 
aqueous vapour is intensely heated, its constituent gases are dis- 
sociated to a mechanical mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in exactly 
the proportions for explosive effect when they reunite. Such explo- 
sive reunion must occur when these dissociated gases are cooled 
below the dissociation temperature on their way to the rear of the 
projectile. The character of the noise, which is usually a series of 
minor detonations, is consistent with this explanation. 


MAGNETIC SIFTING OF METEORITES. 


HE meteorites that fall upon the earth are composed chiefly of 
iron. Signor Bombicci, in the paper above-named, suggests 
an explanation of this. The earth is a big magnet, as shown by the 
proceedings of a bar of steel freely suspended, and accurately 
balanced on its centre. So long as it remains unmagnetised the bar 
remains horizontal, and will rest in any direction, but if magnetised 
in England, it becomes apparently heavier at one end ; this end dips 
and points a little to the west of north, and when carried about over 
different parts of the earth, continues to behave in a manner showing 
that the earth is magnetically polarized like itself, and therefore, 
like itself, capable of attracting small particles of iron or steel 
towards its two opposite polar extremities. Bombicci’s idea is that 
this big terrestrial magnet, when rushing through space containing 
meteoric particles, exerts a selective attraction for those which are 
ferruginous. 

The fact that so many masses of meteoric iron have been found 
in the Arctic regions, so far as it goes, supports this theory. What 
may have happened in the region of the other pole we cannot tell, as 
ice and water prevail there so exclusively. 

In any case, the northern hemisphere should receive an excess 
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of meteoric matter, as in the course of our journey through space, 
the northern half of the earth is more forward than the south. 


FIREPROOF PAPER STRUCTURES. 


HE Japanese are imitating Europeans in clothing and many other 
customs and ideas, and in turn we are learning from them and 
imitating some of their peculiar usages. One of the most remark- 
able of these is the application of paper to a multitude of purposes. 
Engineering describes a chimney built entirely of paper by a 
manufacturer of Breslau. It is 50 feet in height, and constructed of 
blocks of compressed paper, joined together by silicious cement. It is 
said to very elastic and fireproof. Its elasticity and lightness will not 
be questioned, but many will be disposed to doubt that it is fireproof. 
In reference to this I may state my own experience. A number of 
unbound sheets of “'The Fuel of the Sun” were stored at a book- 
binder’s warehouse at the time of a disastrous fire, and I took it 
for granted that they were consumed. The salvage of such 
material bearing so ominous a title appeared hopeless, nevertheless, 
I visited the premises and made inquiry. I found that although the 
package of sheets standing on the shelves had been freely exposed 
to the flames, only a few, those at the top, were seriously damaged, 
and that such was the case with other similar packages. The 
expdsed edges of the sheets were burned only to a small depth. In 
many cases the effect was little more than a trimming of margins by 
burning away the irregularly projecting edges. 

The difficulty of burning through a well-compressed mass of 
paper, even in sheets, is curiously great, but when made into solid 
blocks its resistance must of course be much greater. Although wood 
is far more porous and much more easily burned than such paper, 
it is found that a stout oaken beam stands in a raging fire far longer 
than an iron girder. 

If two similar houses were built, one of paper-blocks painted 
over with a silicious coating, and the other of brick, the internal fittings 
and contents being alike in both, and both were “gutted” by fire, 
I have no doubt that the paper walls would stand far better than 
the brick walls. The latter would give way, partly on account of 
their weight and the disintegration of the mortar, while the paper 
would remain internally unaltered, merely charred superficially. 
Paper as a building and furnishing material has yet a great future 
before it. 
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If I were only half as mad as the majority of the twenty thousand 
victims who annually immolate their capital in securing and trying 
to carry out patents, I should rush at once to the Great Seal Office 
and obtain a monopoly for the construction of fireproof paper safes, 
to supersede the iron safes now so largely used. 


THE FuTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


ANY years ago I read an ethnological treatise by Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, and was much interested in his classification 
of the varieties of the human race, and some consequences which he 
predicted. Instead of the Blumenbach classification (then generally 
accepted) into Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Malay, and Ethio- 
pian, he makes but three primary varieties, the Caucasian, Ethiopian, 
and Mongolian, corresponding respectively to the three great zones 
of the earth, the temperate, tropical, and frigid. These are sub- 
divided, of course. He contends that when either of these three is 
transplanted from its proper zone it is placed at a disadvantage in 
competition with the variety proper to that zone, and therefore, by 
the operation of natural selection, the immigrant race or variety will 
give way to the native. 

Thus, in the temperate zones the Caucasian will always dominate, 
in the torrid zone the negro should prevail, and in the frigid regions 
the Mongolian. 

He made some very direct predictions concerning the future of 
the negroes in tropical America, affirming that although slaves at 
present they will ultimately become the dominant race, overwhelming 
the white man by superior numbers. 

These predictions appear to be in course of rapid fulfilment. The 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Allen, secretary of the Freedman’s Aid Society, states 
that at the close of the war, twenty years ago, there were 3,947,000 
coloured people in the Southern States, and that now there are more 
than 7,000,000 ; that the coloured population of the United States 
doubles every twenty years ; the white population only once in thirty- 
five years. At the present rate of increase there will be, in 1985, 
96 millions of white people in the United States and 192 millions 
of negroes. 

These general figures refer to the whole of the States. If limited 
to the southernmost, the comparison comes out still more favourable 
to the negroes, but even these States are only sub-tropical. 

We are too apt to fall into a serious fallacy in considering the 
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question of racial superiority. The superiority of the white man to 
the negro in steady persevering industry, in the self-denial required 
for the accumulation of the capital which is necessary for carrying out 
great projects, is unquestionable. The same as regards his aptitude 
for pure and applied science, #.e. for understanding the forces of 
nature and making them his slaves, instead of submitting to them as 
his masters. 

But in the tropics these powers are of far less use than in the 
temperate zones. Our staple food, for example, is here produced 
under conditions that render foresight, self-denial, and economy 
absolutely necessary for existence. Our daily bread has to be stored 
from year to year, our fields yield but an annual harvest, therefore 
we must till, and sow, and watch, and reap, and store in advance ; 
but not so in the tropics. There are no seasons there worth prac- 
tical consideration ; the storing of food is not necessary, as it is 
ripening always. The demands for clothing and shelter are similarly 
trivial. Nature provides ; the business of man is to enjoy. The 
negro is quite capable of doing this, and does it heartily. His lack 
of what we call enterprise is no disadvantage in his native zone, and 
it prevents the wear and tear of overwork that is deadly under a 
vertical sun. 

The very energies of the Caucasian become a curse to him in the 
tropics; they urge to vicious excesses of sensuality that tend to 
exterminate the race, and to perpetual warfare with his neighbours 
that supplements this physiological operation. 

The leading laws of political economy as expounded by Adam 
Smith, Stuart Mill, &c., are inductions based on the actual condition 
of man in temperate climates ; but as we approach the equator, they 
gradually fail, and become quite fallacious in all those latitudes where 
either once or twice a year a man stands upon the shadow of his own 
head. 

In considering this subject historically, we must remember that 
in all the great empires and smaller states of antiquity slavery was a 
fundamental institution, and the negro its most facile victim. The 
right of all human beings to freedom is a modern idea. The aboli- 
tion of slavery by the Anglo-Saxon has opened a new world to the 
negro, in which he will perform his part in accordance with the un- 
restricted laws of natural social selection. 

If Hamilton Smith is right, the white men of the Northern States 
have little to fear from the threatening growth of the negro. His 
overflow will proceed southward vi@ Mexico, and settle the quarrels 
and revolutions of the South American states. A glorious field is 
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there open for simple tillers of luxuriant soil, who with spade and 
hoe will leisurely obtain from it a far greater yield than steam ploughs 
can produce, and who will sing and dance and laugh, and bask in 
the sunbeams and multiply, rather than wrestle in the arena of com- 
mercial strife and manufacturing competition. 


THE SLEEP OF FISHES. 


HE experiments of Mr. Carter at the South Kensington 
Aquarium, on the sleeping of fishes, remind me of a curious 
observation I made many years ago in the course of a nine weeks’ 
voyage from Constantinople to London in a small schooner. A 
pilot fish, prettily coloured of blue-grey tint, and marked with darker 
broad surrounding stripes, was seen one morning a few inches 
from the side of the vessel, and swimming so steadily with the ship 
that it appeared as though attached to that particular spot. All day 
long it remained there, neither advancing forward nor lagging aft. 
The same again daily for five or six days. So constant was the posi- 
tion of the fish in relation to the ship that on rising every morning I 
went directly to the same place and found it below me on looking 
over the bulwarks. Then came a gale of wind, and we parted com- 
pany. 

The inference obviously suggested by this was that the fish could 
not have slept during all this time, as we were sailing at a rate vary- 
ing from two to five knots per hour. The captain told me that he 
had known a pilot fish to thus accompany a ship for more than a 
fortnight ; that what I had observed was quite a common occur- 
rence. 

Mr. Carter concludes from his experiments that among fresh- 
water fishes, the roach, dace, gudgeon, carp, tench, and minnow sleep 
periodically like terrestrial animals ; and that among marine fishes, 
the wrasse, conger-eel, dory, dog-fish, bass, and all flat fish do the 
like; while the gold-fish, pike and angler-fish never sleep, but rest 
periodically. Also that fishes have no preference for night as their 
sleeping-time. 

In considering this question, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
sleep is the rest of the conscious brain, and that the demand for such 
rest must bear some relation to the amount of cerebral energy. The 
brain of a fish is ridiculously small in proportion to the size of the 
animal, a double row of mere pimples with a leaf-like cerebellum ; 
the portion corresponding to the all-enveloping cerebral hemisphere 
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of man being merely a pair of these pimples, the combined dimen- 
sions of both reaching but a fraction of that of one of the eyes. 

With such an organisation and the automatic functions so far 
exceeding the conscious and voluntary in their normal energy, the 
difference between sleeping and waking must be but nominal. 


ICEBERGS AND CLIMATE. 


ORWEGIAN fishermen have during the past summer seen 
large blocks of ice floating on the coast of the Bergen dis- 
trict. None have ever witnessed the like before. Even at the North 
Cape the sea is open all the year round, and free from any ice- 
berg fragments. The lumps seen by the Bergen fishermen, appear 
to be the remains of icebergs that have travelled from the North 
Atlantic in spite of the gulf-stream which supplies the Norwegian 
coast with its curiously exceptional climate. 

What does this unusual drift of ice indicate ? 

At first thought it may appear to be a result of unusual cold, but 
a little further reflection leads to the opposite conclusion. The ice- 
bergs that ordinarily travel so far southward and westward with the 
polar current, are consequences of the thawing of Arctic glaciers, and 
therefore, Atlantic icebergs are most abundant in the hot summer- 
time. 

Their southward drift is due to the polar current that flows 
southward and westward from Greenland to the east coast of the 
American continent, and this current is increased by the thawing of 
Arctic ice. When these icebergs meet the gulf-stream they gradually 
perish, their length of life depending upon their quantity, and con- 
sequent power of contending against the heat of its warm water. 
In the act of mere thawing the ice gives out 142}° of heat to 
the water around it, and thus a large accumulation of icebergs 
must have a considerable cooling effect upon this great equatorial 
current. 

We thus have a curious paradox: if by any means the solar 
activity were to be increased sufficiently to sensibly raise the mean 
summer temperature of the northern hemisphere, the first effect of 
such excess of heat upon the western shores of the British Isles and 
Scandinavia—or the west of Europe generally—would be a lowering 
of summer temperature. This would be most distinctly felt at the 
latter part of the summer and during autumn. 

Such contradictory consequences, which are not limited to our 
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own shores and those of Norway, indicate the difficulty of tracing 
the effects of variations of solar energy—of determining, for example, 
whether the periods of sun-spot maxima and minima are periods of 
increased or diminished solar radiation. 

During the last three summers, and especially that of the present 
year, we have had accounts of extraordinary southward extensions of 
icebergs. I have collected a number of these records, but find them 
far too voluminous for quotation in these notes. The following, 
however, is so striking that I quote it fully, merely premising that it is 
confirmed by a number of other and perfectly independent accounts 
of unprecedented and dangerous accumulations of icebergs in corre- 
sponding latitudes. The reader should note that latitude 48° where 
the ship entered the great sea of ice corresponds to that of central 
France—Orleans, for example ; while the latitude of its escape, 44°, is 
that of the Mediterranean, half-way between Genoa and Mentone. 

Captain Lord; of the steamer Critic, which left Dundee for New York on 
April 26, with goods and passengers, reports that he arrived at that port on May 
12, after a most perilous passage, during which the vessel was embedded for three 
days in an ice-floe, and narrowly escaped destruction. Captain Lord reports that 
for ten days after he left the Tay they had fine weather, but on the morning of 
May 5 the temperature suddenly fell, and kept going down till midnight, when 
a thick fog enveloped the ship. When daylight broke the sight that met the view 
was appalling. A vast wall of ice completely surrounded the ship, and many of 
the passengers were panic-stricken, especially the women and children. This 
occurred in latitude 48° north, and longitude 47° 10’ west, right in the 
highway between Europe and America. The Critic struck the ice about 
six o’clock on the morning of May 6, and the floe seemed to extend in a 
west-north-west and south-south-east direction all day long. The Critic tried to 
find a passage to the southward, but without avail. Theicebergs were exceedingly 
numerous and of monstrous size. Many of them were 800 feet high, and assumed 
the dimensions of large islands. The fog became thicker and thicker (continues 
the captain) and it was with difficulty a way could be threaded through the bergs. 
Notwithstanding all the precautions taken the ship became fast in a field of packed 
ice. They remained in this position all night on the 6th, and on the 7th the 
morning opened clear, but still no way out of the floe could be found. Another 
long and fearful night followed, and it was only at four o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 8th, when those on board the Critic had almost given up hope of ever getting 
out again, that the field suddenly opened and the steamer got into clear water. 
Captain Lord says: ‘Such a shout of thanksgiving as went up then you never 
heard. We had been on the alert for sixty hours, and were nearly dead with 
fatigue. This wonderful ice-floe in such a latitude seems almost incredible. I 
never saw anything like it before, and I believe it is unprecedented in maritime 
history.” The Critic left the ice when in latitude 44° north, longitude 49° 20’ 


west. 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH MEMOIRS. 


a: the year of grace 1834, the Parisian public received with much 

amusement and with more misgiving an all- m portant contribu- 
tion to its splendid stock of historical and literary memoirs. This 
consisted of the first volume of the Historiettes of Gédéon Talle- 
mant des Réaux. These memoirs of the seventeenth century—by a 
man whose name was known to none but the veriest Dryasdust, had 
then for the first time been discovered. The effect of their publication 
was to raise into eminence a man who till that time had been known 
as an obscure member of the f/éiade of poets who sang the praises 
of Julie d’Angennes, a famous reine des précieuses. Tallemant des 
Réaux is in some respects a predecessor of Greville. Like him 
he had abundant opportunities of close association with people of 
highest eminence; like him, too, he wrote for his own amusement, and 
with no view to immediate publication ; and like him again, he was 
essentially caustic and cynical in his judgment and no respecter of 
persons. If the French memoirs are at times atrociously free in 
language, freedom of speech was customary in those days, and from 
the Court of Louis XIV. to that of George IV. even is a long step. 
Upon Tallemant des Réaux, Sainte-Beuve writes with more than 
customary happiness and brilliancy. “ Inquisitive beyond belief, on 
the look-out for all that is said and done around him wf ¢% the 
last detail of all the incident and gossip of society, he keeps a 
register of all around him—a register not so much of turpitudes as 
of absurdities and gaieties. He writes what he knows for the pleasure 
of writing with the salt of his style (augue), which is a good style, 
and adding his judgment which is natural and fine. Such as he is 
thus forth set he is in his line inimitable and incomparable. He 
repeats what the world around him says, he chronicles current con- 
versation, he never lies, but he speaks evil with ‘delight and joy of 
heart (Ze Moniteur, January 19, 1857).” Much of this is inapplicable 
to Greville, who was the outcome of a much later civilisation. Much 
is applicable also, and a sustained parallel between the two men and 
their works would be interesting, amusing, and instructive. 
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7 HILE wheat can be brought to our English centres of con- 
sumption from the western states of America for less money 

than from our own agricultural districts, and butter be carried from - 
France by way of Weymouth at rather lower rates than from Wey- - 
mouth itself, cheap communication by means of canals is impeded by 
the great capitalists of England, and neglected by those to whose 
welfare it would most directly contribute. Two years have scarcely. 
elapsed since, before a Select Committee upon English canals, the 
evidence of civil engineers and others of highest position was 
obtained to the effect that “the restoration of canal traffic is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of inland manufactures,” and that great 
economy would attend the “ putting canal boats to discharge into 
vessels in port.” The chief obstacle to the development of these 
improvements is found in the opposition of the great railway com- 
panies, who by their control, by purchase and interference of links, 
have obtained a power of hindrance, the effect of which is not easily 
over-estimated. In presence of their antagonism one is not surprised 
to hear that the actual results of the Select Committee were m7. 
“Such neglects,” says Mr. Lowis d’A. Jackson, C.E., from whose 
“Statistics of Hydraulic Works” I draw my facts, “can only cul- 
minate in mob rule.” Without taking so hopeless a view, I hold 
that the indifference of the trading masses to everything that is not 
immediately beneath their noses, and their reluctance to maintain the 
kind of enterprise by which the foundations o: English commerce were 
established, is a serious matter. Neither capital nor privilege is, under 
modern institutions, capable of struggling against popular will, and a 
resolution to withstand all injurious monopoly, and to provide for 
closest and cheapest intercourse between the different parts of its 
possessions, is one of the first duties of a free and enlightened 


people. 
Tue Larest Aspect OF THE HAMPSTEAD QUESTION. 


T the moment when the press of London had taken up the views 

I have long advocated concerning the acquisition of Hamp- 

stead Heath ; when arguments, which during years I had been alone 
in advancing, became common property; when statesmen of position 
undertook the charge of the measure I had long seen to be indis- 
pensable ; and when I had rather too sanguinely looked upon my task 
as at an end, the scheme all but collapses before the conservative 
apathy of those to whom we entrust the government of our capital. 
Taking advantage of the first excuse that comes to hand, the so-called 
Metropolitan Board of Works declines the attempt to obtain posses- 
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sion of Parliament Fields, the East Park, and Caen Wood, for the 
purpose of preserving the chief lung of London. I am sorry to 
repeat what I have more than once previously said. Every one, 
_ however, who knows what the public is, how slow to action, and 
* how difficult to arouse, is aware how persistent must be effort before 
‘the slightest good is obtained: Once more, then, I say that the 
public must insist upon the protection of the Hampstead reservoir of 
air, No less fatal than the destruction of one lung in a human body 
~ would be the loss of the land now about to be assigned to the jeiry 
builder. If the Board of Works will not do its duty, and prevent 
the greatest city of the world from perishing of atrophy, let the Board 
and its ignominious record be dismissed to oblivion and contempt. 
It is time that London spoke out for itself. There seems some 
reason to fear the influence of a species of quasi-philosophic selfish- 
ness worse than any fatalism: the argument, “It will last my time, 
and after me the deluge.” Not thus has England been made, and 
not thus will England preserve her place and her birthright. 


FOUNDATION OF A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF WANTON 
DESTRUCTION. 


HE remarks I have made in recent numbeis of Table Talk 
concerning the necessity of societies for the protection of 
beautiful birds and wild flowers have elicited a welcome response, to 
the effect that a society aiming at these objects is already in course 
of formation. My correspondent, Mr. George A. Musgrave, of 45 
Holland Park, W., the promoter of this, tells me that he already knows 
people who have bought little bits of land in various countries, and, 
having planted them with strange trees and flowers, have left them 
in charge of kindly-disposed persons. Travellers, cyclists, and others, 
are, I gather, in the habit of carrying with them the seeds of rare 
plants to be deposited in places congenial to their growth. A good 
service is thus rendered, and the occupation, as Mr. Musgrave points 
out, is at least as amusing as tearing up Osmunda. ' So far as regards 
one of the plans I advocate a good start is made. In the case of birds, 
Mr. Musgrave, who has learned the difficulty of enforcing protective 
Acts, seeks to direct a crusade against all employment of feathers 
except those of birds used for food, destroyed as vermin, or farmed 
for their feathers. He is sanguine enough to hope that by a constant 
series of attacks upon milliners, and upon the silly and uneducated 
women who wear the feathers of canaries and other song-birds, the 
fashion can be disgraced. I trust he is right, but I should like to have 
coercive Acts to fall back upon. It is sad to think that among the 
enemies of natural beauty are so-called naturalists, who will destroy 
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riibilents and birds for the sake of; panne the value of their own 
collections. 5. 

Spuctat ‘Arias -OF THE SOCIETY. 


HE precise: objects ofthe Society Mr. Musgrave supports 
are to obtain pledges from members: 1st. Not, except for 
scientific purposes, to” “buy dead ' birds of beautiful plumage ; 2nd. 
Not to shoot-rare birds in England, but»simply to note their ap- 
pearance and report it.to tne nearest Field Society ; 3rd. Not to.’ 
uproot plants, ‘but, if rare, note and.report upon them ; 4th. To pro- 
testagainst the:-wa.ton destructionsof “béailtiful places ; 5th. To add 
to the beauty of tae-world by the mtroduction of harmless creatures, 
27 sowing seéds, planting fetas) &c. 
All of which programme { warmly advocate. 


BexIN” THE SCEWES OF THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


“TO ihe average Englishman, ‘Gmigus concerning his social 
superiors, not averse from a little scatrdalepiquantly flavoured 
and agreeably served, and possessed of a special inquisitiveness con- 
cerning the details of Court life—which must always have a certain 
attraction: Of mystery—the appearance of a second instalment of the 
Greville Ménioits, and-the probable completion of the work within 
reasonable »space, cannot be other than pleasurable. In no other 
work: to. which, the-publit has access is an insight so close afforded 
inte toyalty and its’ appanages. "A species of modern Asmodeus 
Greville’ aécompanies the Jourgeo’s Gil Blas on an excursion 
through England, and not caring to meddle with the house of 
proletarian or parvenu, strips off for him the roof of palace and 
council-chamber. While the journalist is content to chronicle the 
drives of royalty, its presence at a place of entertainment, and the 
speéches of the; Minister zz esse or posse; and while the royal bio- 
grapher of the close ministrant upon the throne speaks “ with bated 
breath ,and whispering humbleness,” Greville writes with a frankness 
that.to. conservative, minds savours of downright irreverence. He 
says of the behaviour of the Queen at a dinner-party immediately 
after her accéssion,* that. “there was nothing to criticise, nothing . 
particularly to admire:”. speaks of her beginning to show signs of a 
peremptory disposition; chronicles that after her marriage she and 
the Prince “ went off in a very poor and shabby style” ; and depicts 
her in:her early married life as “running in and out of the house all 
day Jong.” _ As with the Queen so with her Ministers, of whom more 
than one*is shown “ in his habit as he lived,” and with a paucity of 
moral trappings that conveys an idea anything rather than impressive 
of his moral and intellectual configuration. SYLVANUS URBAN, 








